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With the next number of Harper's Bazar, lo be issued 
on dune 4, our readers will receive a very beautiful fashion 
plate in colors, showing a summer gown in French Organdie, 


suitable for a garden party, or any other occasion of féte. 





Mesars. Harper & Brothers have made arrangements by 
which readers can obtain cut paper patterns of certain de- 
signs illustrated in the Bazan. Two of the models in the 
present number are accompanied by cut patterns. Order 
coupon with information concerning the size, prices, ete., will 
be found on page 471. The publishers cannot agree to mail 
patterns in less than three days after receipt of order. Pat- 
terns cannot be exchanged if sent conformadly to order. 


TS European way of going to war is to"get ready 
beforehand, and, when war is declared, fight. Our 
method, so far as our army is concerned, is to declare 
war and get ready afterwards. It is a good enough 
method for us who don’t care to make a specialty of war, 
lut it breeds deliberation in coming to actual blows. Our 
war, now five weeks old, has yielded so far only one 
collision that was at all decisive, and in spite of the con- 
tident predictions of the ‘‘ extras,” no one can tell when 
there will be another.. The Atlantic Ocean is pretty big, 
and the Spanish fleet seems to feel at liberty to navigate as 
much of it as seems convenient, and how long the game 
of hide-and-seek may go on between the rival admirals is 
more than avy one can tell. 

Meanwhile on land the work of making an army goes 
on actively, but it takes time. The East is full of camps. 
The volunteers go and come, a rigid system of examina- 
tion causing many who were called to be returned to the 
paths of peace, while new men crowd into their places. 
The prospect of a speedy descent upon Cuba, which, based 
upon the supposed departure of the Cape Verde fleet from 
our waters, led to the hurrying of troops to the coast, 
faded out as rapidly as it came when it transpired that, 
after all, the Spanish ships had not gone home. As long 
as a powerful Spanish fleet is afloat, ready to swoop down 
on our transports, it is a hazardous matter to send to Cuba 
any army big enough to do the work that waits there. 
8S» until we win a great sea-fight in Atlantic waters it may 
be necessary to let the starvation process go on at Ha- 
vena and throughout Cuba, while the transformation of 
militiamen into seasoned soldiers continues here. 


MEANWHILE the Americans are keeping up a deal of 
thinking about the Philippines. Before this issue of the 
Bazar is out, supplies, and possibly troops, may be on 
their way across the Pacific to strengthen Admiral Dewey 
and enable him to occupy Manila. What the outcome of 
our activities in that part of the world is to be is some- 
thing that is under constant and anxious discugsion 
throughout our own country and in the cupitals of Eu- 
rope. Since the war began we have made such progress 
in geography that now we can all find the Philippines read- 
ily on the map, and we have learned, besides, that there 
are more islands in the group than any reliable authority 
has taken pains to count, including ten big ones, and that 
they maintain a population of about nine million folks 
as curiously assorted and mixed as the most ambitious 
ethnologist could desire. More kinds of outlandish peo- 
ple neither Noah nor Barnum ever got together. If the 
Philippines and their contents could be boxed up, shipped 
to Washington, and placed on exhibition as an annex to 
the Smithsonian Institution, we might view their acquisi- 
tion with equanimity, but seeing that they are very much 
too big for disposition of that sort, it is mightily puzzling 
to know what on earth todo aboutthem. That, however, 
is a problem that has not to be settled immediately, and 
in the adjustment of which it is, possible that we shall 
have more offers of assistance than we can conveniently 
accept. The immediate plan ig to send troops to attend 
to the Spanish soldiers in those parts, and take their place 
as a basis of authority and order. General Merritt, a sol- 
dier of the highest reputation, has been chosen to com- 
maod them, and he seems likely to find himself presently 
at the head of a military government 8000 miles from the 
nearest American port. 


Turse developments make us rub our eyes and wonder 
what we are coming to; we who have minded our own 
business and staid on our own big farm for more than a 
century, and are still so far from needing more elbow- 
room, and so amply provided with domestic problems 
and enterprises fit to engage our attention. It is some 
comfort to realize that we are not alone in the anxiety 
with which we are awaiting developments, but that near- 
ly all Christendom is more or less uneasy and full of fore- 
bodings of change. The recent ‘“ bread riots” in Milan 
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have called attention to the forlorn condition of Italy, the 
very imperfect amalgamation of the states out of which 
‘united Italy” has been erected, the ruinous expendi- 
tures of the Italian government for internal improvements, 
and an army and navy far beyond her means, and the con- 
sequent crushing taxation which has impoverished the 
kingdom. The riots seem, beyond question, to have been 
part of a preconceried revolutionary movement, and 
though by prompt use of effective military means they 
were quelled for the time being, the causes that led to the 
conditions out of which they sprung are still operative, 
and mere repression of symptoms can never work a cure. 
Unless means are found to relieve Italy from the pressure 
of debt, and to check her expenditures, and reduce taxa- 
tion, it is as certain as taxes themselves that disaster awaits 
her government. - 

A San Francisco despatch says that the churches on 
the Pacific coust which have missionaries in the South 
Pacific want the government, while its hand is in, to 
gather up the Caroline Islands, Spanish possessions which 
lie East of the Philippines and are under the same au- 
thority. The missionaries are quoted as averring that the 
Curoline-Islanders are well armed, and would have driven 
the Spanish off long ago except for fear of a feeble Span- 
ish gunboat that prowls around those parts. How fine 
are the meshes of the net that Uncle Sam is hauling just 
now in the Pacific is yet to be seen, but there is no pres- 
eut prospect that any Spanish specks on the map that pay 
taxes to the governor-general at Manila will slip through. 
The Carolines, it seems, have only become Spanish terri- 
tory in recent times. 

The brethren in California, however, need not covet the 
Carolines merely as a missionary field. If we keep the 
Philippines we shall have on our hands one of the most 
inviting fields of Christian endeavor of every sort that 
the world can offer. The religion 6f the Philippines seems 
to be quite as composite as its population, and three cen 
turies of Jabor by Spanish friars, though it has had an ef 
fect, has not been blessed with such results as to make 
further missionary enterprises any the less interesting. 


In critical times, when history is a-making at a far more 
rapid rate than is usual, there are always regrets for some 
of the recent dead that they did not live to see movements 
that would have interested them profoundly, and to ex- 
press thoughts and opinions that would have had weight 
with their fellows who survive them. With what atten- 
tion, for example, would we have read in these times 
n message from Robert Louis Stevenson! How hugely 
the problem of the Philippines and the rivalry of the 
Western powers in China would have interested him in 
his home in the Pacific, and what a prodigious attraction 
his discourse about all these matters would have had for 
American readers! Our loss in his case is the less toler- 
able because he died so long before his time. 

Afother voice that we Americans would have held our 
breaths to hear was Gladstove’s. He would have said lit- 
tle in any case—as little, probably, as Bismarck—but he 
might in a few sentences have shown his attitude as clear- 
ly as he did in the case of Armenia. 


LIVELY as the temperate zones and tropics are just now, 
there are those who in execution of plans long ago de- 
vised are leaving them far behind, and going beyond the 
reach of even the most penetrating items of war news. 
The Klondikers will doubtless hear what is going on, 
though the news may be a little late in reaching them; 
but the arctic explorers are going far out of call and hear- 
ing. Mr. Walter Wellinan started a fortnight ago for 
London on his way to Norway, whence he will go by 
ship from Tromsde to Archangel, and thence to Cape 
Flora in Franz-Josef Land, where he will establish a sup- 
ply station. Then pushing still further north he will 
spend the winter in camp, with the expectation of mak- 
ing a dash between February and June for the north pole. 
He and his companions will be gone a year and a half, 
and one of the errands they hope to accomplish is to find 
some trace of Andree. 

Lieutenant Peary starts in June on the Windward to 
reach the pole or its vicinity by a different route. It is 
reassuring to realize that there are Americans, who, under 
stress of circumstances, can think of something else than 
war. 


Reports have been circulated about enthusiastic Amer- 
ican women in New York, Washington, and elsewhere, 
who propose to show their disapproval of the present 
sentiments of the French towards this country by organ- 
izing a movement against wearing French dry - goods. 
The impulse seems to be based not so much on political 
considerations as on wrath stirred by the rude disfavor 
just now shown in France to Americans. France is en- 
titled to her own opinion about the merits of our quarrel 
with Spain. As long as she maintains strict and fair 
neutrality, we can afford to let her sympathies take what- 
ever direction comes natural. If she thinks we have 
dealt roughly with Spain, we must remember that we 
have allowed ourselves unrestricted privileges in believ- 
ing that she dealt harshly and unjustly with Dreyfus. 
The chief thing we should ask of France just now is that 
her official conduct shall be prudent and just, and that we 
are likely to attain, for she has every reason to abstain 
from doing anything that would tend to drive our gov- 
ernment into an alliance with Great Britain. 
ners, if the French are not polite to Americans in France 
the Americans will doubtless get out and keep out of 
France until French manners mend. And that ought 
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not to take long, for the Americans can get along without 
France with less inconvenience than France can get along 
without the Americans. 


Tue war is teaching us of what stuff our women are 
made, and now and then one gives utterance to some 
sentiment which makes the heart bound with a new en- 
thusiasm. The writer of this paragraph wrote the other 
day to a young army woman whose husband, father, and 
brother are all at the front, and who has been left alone 
with three little children to look after. Sympathy was ex- 
pressed with her, though the writer added, that she wished 
she might go herself and serve, for she felt that the war 
was for noble ends, and that in twenty years we would 
look back and glory in what our country had tried to do 
for those Cubans who had struggled so long for their 
liberty. And then, the letter sent, the writer reproached 
herself for what might seem her heartlessness, knowing 
how easy it was for her, who sent no husband, and how 
hard it might be for the other woman, with those she 
loved gone from her, to see it in the same way. But the 
answer which came back was full of a spirit which a 
Spartan woman might have envied. ‘ Your prayers, all 
our prayers,” the answer reads, ‘‘ are needed for the safety 
of our dear ones. I cannot feel the war wrong. I should 
not though it cost me all that was dearest in life. The 
blood of six hundred and forty thousand victims calls for 
vengeance. The voices of five times that many call for 
help, for deliverance from a slavery far crueler than that 
for which we arraigned the South thirty years ago. The 
Armenian atrocities will always seem to me an outra- 
geous blot on the national character of those who counte- 
nanced them, and I do not believe our people could have 
maintained their own self-respect and allowed this in- 
human despotism pn the threshold of a free land. So, 
hard as it is, I am glad we have stood by our guns, and if 
the worst comes to the worst—which God avert—I shall 
try to remember that we who give our dearest serve not less 
than those who have shouldered their arms. A better 
death, nor one for a more righteous cause, than that of a 
man who gives his life for his brother's freedom, no man 
can ask. For those who are left verily death grows to 
seem less and less of an evil, more of release from the re- 
sults of our blunders and our blindness.” 

Surely this spirit of willingness to give all one’s own to 
gain the freedom of a brother, and in one who has given 
her all and without repining, is the spirit we all should 
honor, and so make our own, that it becomes the really 
national spirit, and not that alone of the few disinterested 
or advanced souls, who have had only the cause of hu- 
manity at heart. 


THERE are, it is said, three hundred towns in this coun 
try in which the curfew bell is now rung at night. The 
upholders of the new regulations quote statistics to prove 
that crime bas decreased in consequence, and that every 
day fewer arrests have been made. The object of the 
movement is to keep children off the streets at night, and 
to get them, under penalty of a fine in money, safely tuck- 
ed away ip bed before danger or temptation can assail 
them. 

When statistics about crime and its decrease are quoted, 
the voice of disseysion for the time being is silenced, and 
it requires a certajn amount of hardihood afterward to so 
much as attempt the first argument to prove a possible 
other side. But there are those of us who remember 
among the sweetest sing of our youth the joys of running 
away on summer nights when bed-time came—well out 
of reach of the parental voice. There was the beauty of 
the early moonlight to tempt us, the fragrance of sweet 
fields; there were the romps on newly mown grass-heaps, 
the hide-and-seek behind the currant-bushes, and the dar- 
ing plunge into some boat drawn up on the shore. No 
delights were ever like them. We would barter much 
that we possess to-day to have them ours again. And 
there was no penalty of a twe-dollar fine hauging over 
our heads, only the frown on a mother’s face that we 
could kiss or laugh away iv a moment. 

It would never do in these days of strict discipline to 
let the children know how innocent and easily condoned 
that disobedience was. Yet who of us can resist a sigh 
of sympathy for those little ones who have to be sum- 
moned to bed by a curfew bell—a bell the sound of which 
they can never reasonably hope to escape, or coax into a 
smiling silence? For them will there never be the mem- 
ory of a voice, no less sweet because ignored, of some mo- 
ther standing on the porch or coming down the dusky 
road to call them home to bed? 

Of course these pleasures were never at best for the 
town-dweller, and no doubt it is wise to get the children 
in from city streets and out of harm’s way before temp- 
tation is abroad. Yet how hot the rooms to which the 
bell will summon them; how crowded, how unpleasant! 
Better than the streets? Perhaps! But better than all, if 
we only knew how it could be done, would be no poverty, 
no cramped rooms, and no evil streets, so long as little 
children dwelt among us. 


Ir may be before long that our pins will have to be 
dipped in carbolic acid before being put on our bureaus. 
For pins have been proved to be a prolific source of dan- 
ger in spreading contagious diseases. Al] kinds of germs, 
it is said, can be collected under the heads, and purses 
who indulge the feminine habit of holding pins in their 
mouths lay themselves open to serious attack. The doc- 
tors who have warned the public say that many of the so- 
called new pins are not new at all, but have been picked 
up in the streets and laid side by side with the others. 
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The idea is not an altogether pleasant one, and is, more- 
over, one likely to increase the uneasiness of the over- 
fastidious. 

There are some women now who are so afraid of germs 
that they wash all their gold and silver pieces before 
handling them, and who never allow a bank-bill to go into 
their purses uutil it has been wrapped in some kind of 
disinfecting paper. They even require the shop. girls 
who hand them their change to wrap it in paper first. 
What is to be done, if all this is so, with the popular su- 
perstitions about picking up all the pins that one sees and 
never passing a penny in the street? 


None of us have been taught to consider very seriously 
the abilities or attainments of the Crown Prince of Italy. 
Stories of his rather unsuccessful adventures as suitor to 
the hands of various European princesses may have served 
to prejudice us. For certain it is that if all the world 
loves a lover, all the world is as apt to doubt the man per- 
petualiy unfortunate iu affairs of the heart. * That the 
Montenegrin princess whom he eventually married should 
have been possessed of both beauty and charm probably 
added more to his social popularity than almost any other 
fact of his life. Mr. Marion Crawford, however, is author- 
ity for saying that the Prince is endowed with ‘a won- 
derful energy,” and ** with brilliant and unusual intel- 
lectual gifts.” He feels, moreover, that should the 
revolutionary forces of Italy gain a power which was 
threatened during the late riots and confusion, this 
young Prince will really be a pivot on which Italian for- 
tunes will turn. His use of his own popularity with the 
army, and his use of his own attainments, will decide the 
question for his country. All this is most interesting 
when it is remembered how we have been wont to ignore 
this young man of “slight and almost delicate frame,” 
and who until now has made no special impress on the 
history of his time. 

Whether the Prince is also a financier Mr. Crawford does 
not say, although he does state that many of the troubles 
which of late have afflicted this unhappy land have grown 
out of a burdensome system of taxation, and it is these 
troubles which necessarily a new government would have 
to regulate. Some land-owners, according to Mr. Craw- 
ford, have had to pay sixty per cent. of their incomes iu 
taxes. Mr. Crawford, who has lived for many years in 
ltaly, has paid forty-two per cent. on the assessed value 
of a few acres of land, twenty-three and a fraction per 
cent. on the rent of his house. If he paid an income tax, 
it would have to be thirteen and a quarter per cent. of his 
income. There are few people who could long endure 
this state of affairs, and emigration from the country is 
easily accounted for. 


At the meeting held in Washington, April 22, of the 
National Society of the Colonial Dames of America it was 
voted by the members to form themselves into an organ- 
ization for the relief of the sick. Offers were made to 
Surgeon-Gereral Van Ruypen and to President McKinley, 
which offers were accepted, and the sum of $500 was im- 
mediately subscribed, and sent to purchase extra delicacies 
needed on board the ship Solace. The New York branch, 
called the Colonial Dames of the State of New York, felt 
they would like to do something in addition to this, and 
at their meeting on May 1 they decided to send, at the 
suggestion of Surgeon-General Towney, another proof of 
their patriotism. It was resolved, after consultation with 
the Surgeon-General, that a machine for aerating water 
would be of the greatest possible use. The necessary 
amount, $1500, is already almost fully raised. 


wy OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


oe announcement that war has begun, in the morning 
papers which came in with my coffee, carries me 
back to a sunny winter garden in Biarritz, hung with scar- 
let jalousies, covered with toiles de Génes, and looking off 
on to the snow-covered Pyrenees. It is full of masses of 
flowers, among which are endless camellias, and the scent 
that comes to my remembrance is, above all, hyacinth. 
You know how a certain poet—Walt Whitman, I think— 
said he could never catch « whiff of lilac blossoms in the 
spring without thinking of Lincoln. I am certain that 
camellias and byacinths will always remind me of the 
Spanish war. And in that winter garden of which I 
speak I stood face to face with my enemy in prospective. 
It wus personified in the person of a very grand Spanish 
lady, the Marquesa de Lombai—I am not sure about the 
spelling—daughter of the Duque de Ossuna. Like all great 
ladies, she was one of the simplest of mortals, and in some 
way she seemed at the moment to me to personify tragedy. 

It is not my intention to sentimentalize over her people, 
who certainly in their dealings with Cuba have forfeited 
all right to sympathy from civilized nations, but the état 
d'dme of Spanish women at present interests me, and, I 
fancy, will you. And we must remember that the wives 
and mothers of Spain know very little about what has 
actually gone on in Cuba, except that their sons and bro- 
thers and husbands have fonght and died there. The 
facts as they exist I have never yet seen in any French 
paper, and I have never known of their being correctly 
published in Spain. 

The Spanish woman indulges in no illusions about 
the results of the war. I think she expects her men to 
fight till there is not a man or a dollar left. Spanish 
women seem to me to have medieval instincts about 
things rather than reasonings based on fact. They say, 
‘** Better death with honor—” The Marquesa de Lombai 
said this sadly. While she spoke the words the tragic 
vision of all they meant rose before me. Oue could see that 
the true significance of a reasonable death, the true signif- 
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icance of honor as understood by the civilized world, the 
force of expediency, the pressure of facts—nothing of all 
this ever existed for her. And one felt for her, not be- 
cause of words said, which were few, but because of the 
bearing of the woman, of the dignity and sadness in her 
face and attitude. 

When my country goes to war I go with her, but it is 
not a light struggle we are setting out for, and I hope we 
will make no illusions to ourselves over what we have to 
expect. And at the end, over the joy of victory, I am 
sure there will come to me a serrement de ceur for Spanish 
womanhood as I saw it, ready for the last sacrifice for love 
of country. 


To-day, of course, it is impossible to keep the war out 
of my letter—one would have to do like Mr. Dick with 
the head of Charles the First and the manuscript—and do 
what I will, I cannot put myself en train for other things. 
The American colony in Paris is quite disorganized for 
the moment by the news. People do not know whether 
to go home, whether they are going to have any money 
to go on with here—those whose chronic condition is with 
one foot in Paris and another in New York are appalled 
at the sudden prospect of other tempests on the high seas 
than those caused by the weather—and society is at a 
standstill. By another week we shall have learned, I 
suppose, that the world still wags on, and shall be ready 
to go on with it. It is even possible that we may learn to 
support with equanimity the French newspapers which 
are ignoble towards the United States. But when we 
talk with our French friends, they say the newspapers do 
not express the sentiment of anybody that they know of. 


We went to the opening of the ‘‘ Pastellistes "—a little 
exhibition in the George Petit gallery, in which there are 
a few fine things, and in which the René Menards are 
stunning things that do the greatest honor to the younger 
school of French painters. ‘They are landscapes and por- 
traits of an iridescence of color, a nobility of composition, 
a depth of sentiment, that make them possessions in one’s 
memory for all time. L’Hermitte has a ‘‘ quarter of a 


-wall” of landscapexmost charming in execution, a little 


bit commonplace in subject. Besnard has a series of 
studies full of color, verve, strength, but only studics, not 
satisfactory as pictures. The rest of everything all 
seemed alike—the same sort of portrait, of pretty little 
pictures, genre pastel, that we see always in the spring 
exhibitions. 

A French friend whom we met wandering about told 
us a diverting story of the Pastelliste and the Presidents. 
The President of France always patronizes art as a matter 
of the greatest importance, and visits in state all the expo- 
sitions, about which he is conducted by the painters them- 
selves, to whom of course he must make new remarks. 
‘The poor man is sometimes hard put to it. To the Pas- 
telliste, President Faure said, *‘ Ah, that’s a landscape.” 
President Carnot, more anxious to please, more man of the 
world, said: ‘‘ Ah, yes, the Forest of Fontainebleau, I 
know the Forest of Fontainebleau.” And then he en- 
larged upon the Forest of Fontainebleau. With Grévy, 
however, @ man extremely jin, quick-witted, ready, the 
Pastelliste’s experience was this: ‘‘Oh, what a horror !” 
said President Grévy. ‘‘It’s said to be something dread- 
ful.” Some one reminded him that the artist was stand- 
ing by and had overheard. ‘‘ Of course, you know,” said 
Grévy, not disconcerted for a moment, and turning to the 
painter, ‘‘ that one only depreciates the things he intends 
to buy,” and he immediately gave the order to have the 
picture sent to the Elysée. 


The latest thing in Paris seems to be the ‘‘ five o’clocks” 
given by certain of the great newspapers. The “five 
o'clocks du Figaro” have long been celebrated. I re- 
member, five or six years ago, when I first came to Paris, 
I Jearned French in the family of a general’s widow in the 
Rue Drouot, next door to the coquettish facade, with its 
statue of Figaro over the door which forms the entrance 
to the Figaro office. I used to hear the chimes from the 
** Marriage of Figaro” ring out the hour of four and the 
quarters, and then I settled myself on the balcony and 
watched tout Paris drive up and disappear behind what 
scemed to me the mysterious and enchanted portals. 

Now we live in Paris and are invited ourselves; but 
the *‘ five o’clocks” have not been going on all this time 
for the Figarv has built a new foyer—a charming little 
place we found it—seating two or three hundred people 
on the floor, with overhanging balconies, and a miniature 
stage in a frame of palms and flowers. It was on one of 
thoge early days of spring that Paris loves. All the 
badauds in the streets had collected round the door. 
Working-women, coiffed only with their glossy dark hair, 
were getting ideas for their spring toilettes. ‘* Qas’appele 
la jupe en forme,” I heard one say, as a very charming pale 
gray frock went by. Inside we found no end of celebri- 
ties—four or five ambassadors, the Princesse Jeanne Bo- 
naparte, Princesse Paola Borgliese, and Princesse Branco- 
van, among others—any number of interesting literary 
lights, of course. 

The programme was varied and delightful. The Figaro 
always gets unusual things. Coquelin recited mono- 
logues; Madame de Unovina, of the Opéra Comique, and 
Saliza sang an act of ‘‘Salammbo”; there were violin so- 
los and other solos, and all good; and the end was a Jap- 
anese fantasia, with score by Thomé, ‘The Butterfly.” 


Sarah Bernhardt reappeared at her own theatre last 
week, in Coolus's new play, “ Lysianne,” and everybody 
said it was what might be called a premiére & Pozzi — 
Pozzi being the name of the celebrated physician who so 
successfully operated on her not long ago. Well may that 
wonderful woman have for her motto, ‘Quand méme.” 
The story of Sarah’s operation is no longer news. Every- 
body knows how she had to fall in a play at her theatre 
two months or so ago; how one night, as she fell, she felt 
a pain in her side; how Dr. Pozzi discovered some inter- 
nal growth which must be operated upon; how the time 
was fixed for the great actress to go to the hospital, and she 
begged a day’s respite so as not to disappoint some friends 
for a dinner; how she went to the maison de santé, quiet- 
ly lay down and went through with it all with a smile; 
how she said to her manager that she would reappear at 
the Renaissance the middle of April quand méme. What 
everybody does not know, and what I am telling you now, 
is that her woman's courage and will carried her through. 
She appeared guand méme. KATHARINE DE FOREST. 
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WOMEN AND PATRIOTISM. 


RESIDENT Jingo in every house? That prescrip- 
tion which the Bazar gave the other day is the miss- 
ing word for which we all have been waiting. ‘‘ A Res- 
ident Jingo.” Somebody at exch breakfast table to blow 
the trumpet with no uncertain sound. Somebody who is 
sure—Who never had a doubt—that war is the only way 
for us to do God’s work just now. 
Only let us stipulate that the Jingo shall always be a 
man. Boadicea and Jeanne d’Arc were useful in their 
day, but their day is over. The woman who really be- 
lieves in war now is as much out of date as a dinornis. 

At the beginning of this trouble we all felt an uneasy 
terror lest the New Girl might feel herself called to play 
the réle of an Amazon. She is called to play so many 
réles! What if she should fancy that she was cast for the 
part of an American Jeanne d’Arc! 

‘There was at one time a threat of this worst calamity 
abroad in the air. Certain clubs of young women wired 
in open letters to the President their approval of his course, 
and urged him to ‘‘push the war on promptly and de- 
cisively,” assuring him that they stood ready to devote 
their money and influence to his support and to the ser- 
vice of their country. In one of our seaboard cities a 
number of young girls actually tried to form a company, 
drilled, devised a costume, and seriously proposed to offer 
themselves for the war as part of a cavalry regiment. The 
first gun that was fired silenced these young Bellonas, 
who had been sincere if foolish. Their worst fault is 
their habitual desire—no matter what the drama played 
in the world may be—to take the part of leading lady. 

Even if the war should last but a few months, there 
will be work for many rational, patriotic women in hos- 
pitals or sanitary commissions, trying often, it may be, to 
cure the very men whom their husbands and sons have 
tried to kill. For war, in this part of the Christian era, 
is such an anomaly that it has phases of burlesque horror 
and of tragic absurdity, which perhaps some day will 
become apparent to us all. 

Hospital and sanitary work, however, will give employ- 
ment to but an infinitesimal fraction of the patriotic 
American women. What shall the great majority of us 
do to help our country? 

What if we should each resolve to keep the shadow of 
the war as far as may be out of our minds and houses and 
hearts? 

Why? 

Because, for one reason, Wwe women are more intem- 
perate haters than men. 

Those of us who were old enough during the civil war 
to understand its effects upon the social life of the nation 
will remember that one of ils worst results was the dull 
misery of our home life in the North and South. And 
this was due not so much to poverty, nor to anxiety, nor 
even to grief for the dead, as to the bitterness with which 
the women took up the quarrel. The home-staying wife 
and mother in Vermont or Georgia regarded her foes 
as monsters, and hated them accordingly. The non-com- 
batant is always more vindictive than the man in the 
fight. The Yanks and Johnny Rebs hallooed good-hu- 
moredly to each other across the picket-line, and managed 
many a time to exchange tobacco and news and jokes. 
When young Winthrop made his last mad charge, a cheer 
of admiration broke from the ranks of the Confederates, 
and Grant himself acknowledged Lee’s distinction as a 
great soldier. 

But the women at home found no redeeming quality in 
their enemies. Excitement and suspense, long continued, 
told on their nerves; they saw no hope for to-morrow nor 
pleasure in to-day, and resigned themselves to a perma- 
nent condition of misery and a riggae with a zeal 
which they felt did their country honor. Men who wore 
the blue and gray can meet now with hearty good-fellow- 
ship. It is among the women of the North and South— 
especially women of isolated, uneventful lives—that the 
old hate and distrust still linger, and like snakes left from 
the drained swamps in the fair meadow, occasionally 
thrust up their ugly heads to sting and poison. 

Another war is upon us now. The cause, Ict us agree, 
is holy and righteous. Let us send our medicines and 
money and prayers; hang out the flag and sing the ‘‘ Star- 
spangled Banner,” but keep the temper and venom of 
the war out of our own lives. 

It is an appalling fact—to speak the plain truth—that 
after nineteen centuries of Christian civilization in the 
world two great Christian nations can find no saner way 
to settle a dispute than by the brute force of Cain and 
Abel. But it isafact. Thecruel government that starves 
women and babies cannot be reasoned or shamed into bet- 
ter behavior, but must be thrashed, like the cruel boy 
who pulls the wings from the flies. 

Very well. So be it. Butit is not our place as women 
to help with the thrashing. Each woman has her own 
home to work in. She can keep her head, no matter 
what news the morning paper brings. Let the man of 
the house, the Resident Jingo, sound a charge upon the 
trumpet every morning, long enough to convince him 
self that the war is a necessity, and go out if he will to 
light the red flames in another quarter; but she can keep 
the pleasant little home fire burning on the hearth. She 
can keep up the music, the jokes, the cheerful kindly life, 
for the children. Instead of raking up for them stories 
of the Inquisition or of Philip in Holland to disturb 
their minds, she can show them tliat the Spanish Queen, 
and even the Spanish sajlors and soldiers, are not wild 
beasts, but human beings like themselves, with their faults 
and _— qualities, as those who know them best can 
testify. 

The American man has undertaken this war with a 
high purpose. God grant that he may succeed in it! 

But the American woman did not bring it about. She 
cannot fight in it; she cannot end it. It may make her 
life one long blank to the end, but she may at least keep 
its rancor and fury out of her works and her thoughts. 

Whoever she is, she has her own work to do, though it 
be only to iron shirts, and she will best serve her country 
now by doing it cheerfully and thoroughly, by standing 
in her own place, and moderate and merciful. 

Every such healthy, reasonable life helps to bring the 
country back to health and reason. 

In the end, nobody will be the worse, and many people 
will be the better, if patriotic woman remain poised, tran- 
quil, and steady through the wildest excitements of the 
war. Repecea Harpine Davis. 
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, — spirit of patriotism has taken complete possession 
of all the girls in town. They are most enthusiastic 
ever since the war broke out, and are showing pluck, 
courage, and ingenuity in all the different schemes and 
plans they have on hand to help on the cause. Going 
it into society has been completely forgotten; dances, 
dinners, receptions, and May parties have been cast aside 
for more serious and practical doings. The heads of the 
New York girls at this season of the year are generally 
filled with the laces and frills, sashes and ribbons, flowers 
ind furbelows, with which they love to adorn themselves 
in summer, But these all-absorbing topics have been 
forgotten in the eagerness to do something to help and 
benefit those who have gone or who are going to fight the 
Spaniards 
A great many of the girls consider that this is a time 
for self-denial, and one hears on all sides of cases where 
they will not go toé the theatre, will not spend the usual 
mount on their summer outfit, will not take a hansom or 
cab when they can walk, and will not even take unneces 
sary rides in the horse -cars—all this to save expense 
snd have more money to be able to make and send 
things to the soldiers. There are five girls who joined 
together, and collecting among one another only, all the 
money they could, went to a doctor and got him to give 
them a list of the best medicines which might prove use 
ful and beneficial to the men when landed in Cuba. They 
then went to one of the best druggists in town, and had 
two large cases packed with what had been recommended 
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by the physician, who of course had been paid for his in- 
formation. These medicine-chests are ready to be shipped 
to a regiment which is now at Tampa, Florida, and ex- 
pects to be ordered to Cuba at any moment. The girls 
were careful to have alcohol-lamps and medicine-glasses 
put in the boxes as well as medicines. 


Another thing the girls are doing is making small hair 
pillows to send to the men. These were suggested to 
them by an old regular army officer who bas seen much 
service, and who told them that a man could make him- 
self quite comfortable anywhere in the open, with his 
blanket, if he only had a hair pillow to lay his head on. 
These pillows are not stuffed very full, so that they may 
be easily rolled up in the blankets. They are about twen- 
ty-seven inches square, and are covered first with ticking, 
and then with a slip cover of denim or cretonne, which can 
be taken off and washed. Some of the girls are embroid- 
ering dark blue ones in red initials and monograms, brown 
ones in yellow or blue, and so on, in different combina- 
tion of color. 

There is a certain set of well-known society girls in 
town who are buying luxuries and packing cases of them 
for the men they know in the different camps. Each girl 
has pledged herself to give so much money every week, 
and a committee on packing and shipping the cases has 
been formed,which will attend to the sending of them off 
every two weeks until the war is over. The goods are all 
to be sent to one of the girls’ houses, which will be kept 
open all summer, if the family goes away, and any dona- 
tions of sensible and practical articles of food which are 
easily transported are very gratefully received. 


There are very few women who realize what a difficult 
matter it is for a soldier or sailor, especially in time of 
active service, to keep writing materials in such shape as to 
write his letters home with any degree of comfort. In 
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the present crisis many of the sons, 
husbands, and brothers may have 
gone off well equipped with all that 
was necessary, but it sometimes 
happens that when they want to 
write, the wherewithal seems to 
have disappeared. A fresh supply, 
therefore, is a great boon. With 
this idea before them, some of the 
girls are ggnding off writing materi- 
als to many of the regiments. Not 
dainty boxes of tinted note-paper, 
but pads and stamped envelopes, 
pencils, and rubbers. In the boxes 
with these articles they are putting 
paper-covered books, cards, maga- 
zines, and periodicals, with which 
they hope the men will while away 
some of their leisure hours. 


Rather a funny idea one of the 
girls has, which she solemnly de- 
clares she will put into execution, 
is to send her two brothers, who 
have gone off to Tampa, Florida, a 
large tin box filled with peanut brit- 
tle and maple sugar. She was heard 
telling one of her friends, the other 
day, that she knew ‘‘the boys” 
would rather have some peanut brit- 
tle than anything else in the world, 
‘‘and Harry, I know, loves maple 
sugar.” Itis not to be supposed that 
his affectionate young sister realizes 
that before the confectionery reach- 
es her brothers it may be in a liquid 
form. 
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In a few years from now one of the New York girls 
will have a very interesting collection to show her friends; 
in fact, if she goes on in the way she has begun, she will 
have two. One will be of all the different patriotic 
emblems, pins, brooches, etc., and jewelry of all kinds, 
and another will be of cartoons and pictures relative 
to the present war. Her emblem collection has already 
assumed very large proportions, as there seems to be 
an endless variety of patriotic trinkets and favors of all 
descriptions in the market. She has Uncle Sam's hat- 
pins of army and navy buttons, link sleeve-buttons of the 
same, shirt-studs and flag pins. EpitH LAWRENCE. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


TOWN AND RIVER 


N a dingily furnished apartment in a back lane in 

Invernish, a girl sat sewing, by the aid of a small 
paraffin lamp. She was not exactly plain, and she was 
not exactly pretty, but she had honest brown eyes and a 
pleasant expression of face. To her entered—without 
any ceremony of rapping or ringing—a grand young lady: 
a young lady of tall and elegant figure, and curly canary- 
colored hair, and clever gray eyes; smartly dressed, too— 
satin shoes, black silk skirt, green cloth jacket trimmed 
with fur, fur also round her neck, kid gloves and lace 
cuffs, while the crowning of the edifice was a white 
straw hat with scarlet artificial poppies all complete. A 
gorgeous apparition to open the door of the poor semp- 
siress’s room; and this was her manner of speech, when 
she had taken the sole remaining chair. 

** Moll Forsyth,” said she, in tones of high indignation, 
‘it just makes me sick to see you slavin’ and slavin’ here, 
night after night. When that animal Struthers chucked 
you, why didn’t you sue him for a month's salary, and 
look about for another place? You'll never get another 
place, hidin’ in this hole, and slavin’ for the sweaters. One 
thing: the new-laid eggs and odds and ends your people 
send you from the country—I hope you're not such a fool 
as Lo pass them to that young Gilchrist, now he’s become 
atoff. 1 néver heard of such a thing—a girl starving 
herself to feed a man, and not even telling him!” 

‘*It was through me he lost his situation—” 

‘And now you've lost yours through him,” was the 
instant rejoinder. ‘‘Oh, I know. I can see into a bally 
mile-stone as well as anybody; and after that affair Struth- 
ers took his first chanct and hoisted you out. I'd have 
slapped his jaw, I would, and winked my eye at the 
bloomin’ beak. Well, I hope there's to be no more secret 
passing on of new-laid eggs and chickens. Oh, what a 
silly you are! I tell you, men are beasts. You trust me. 
I've seen enough of ‘em. This child has had the scales 
taken off her eyes. You don't know. You've met only 
one here or one there. I've seen ‘em in crowds, rushin’ 
in and rushin’ out. I haven't been for five years at Crewe 
Junction without picking up a notion or two. And I 
tell you, men are beasts, They'd give their mortal souls 
fora drink, They'd sacrifice their return tickets, and let 
their wife and children howl and cry around the station, 
anything for a drink: blimey if they often can’t wait for 
the soda! One time it's gin, another time it’s rum, in this 
town it’s special Scotch—anything will do for a gargle; 
and a fellow would leave his sweetheart on his wedding- 
day if anybody offered him a glass of fizz. I’ve had ex- 
perience. I know whatthey are. And I know what they 
think they are—a slashin’ lot of ‘eroes: that’s when they 
get on the booze and the bounce; and they’ll lie and they'll 
lie fit to bust themselves; and it’s poor women that’s sup- 
posed to take inal! theirclack. M’yes! Perhaps, There's 
one young lady from the country who doesn’t tumble to 
that clabber any more. I've heard too much of it. Oh, 
my gracious, they sometimes try to be funny!—and the 
old, old chestnuts they trot out!—for of course a barmaid 
is not supposed to have any brains; and the more maudlin 
the man becomes the more humorous he tries to be. It’s 
a mercy the pig has to light his pipe sometimes, and that 
gives one a rest.” Sbe unpinned her hat, and pitched the 
flaming ornament on to the bed. ‘* Here, give me that 
bally thing, and I'll have a shy at it: I tell you, you're 
wearing your eyes out!” 

And she would have snatched the work away, only that 
Miss Forsyth refused. 

‘*Much you know, Clara,” she said, with a quiet giggle, 
‘‘about hem-stitching and faggoting!” 

**Oh, very well,” said the other, carelessly, ‘* burn your 
eyes out if you choose! But that wasn't what I came 
here about to-night. And I wouldo’t tell you until I had 
made plain what my opinion of men amounted to. No: 
the girl who allows herself to think well of those creatures 
isa horrible ass. Simply a horrible ass. I say it, because 
I know it. If you had been at Crewe Junction for five 
years, you wouldn't be the noodle you are. However, 
that’s not my affair. I’m not your Creator: if I had been, 
It have made you up with more pluck than to send new- 
laid egzs anonymous like, to any young man—” 

“It was wicked of that old Mrs, Christie to tell you—” 

“Oh, bless your simple heart, what is it that I don’t 
hear!” exclaimed the resplendent damsel, from out of ber 
surrounding of strong scent. “‘I am the general fountain 
of intelligence: that's the kind of person lam! But now 
to business. I've warned you as to what men are: and 
yet, if you have any fancy for that sneaking fellow Gil- 
christ—oh, my goodie, he’s an Editor—we'll have to call 
him Mr. now—well, you'd better look out, my dear inno- 
cent dove, for they're going to do him:a mischief. Yes, 
they are. To-morrow morning, first thing. They've 
found out all about his ways—” 

‘But who, Clara, but who?” cried the frightened and 
bewildered little sempstress. 

“Why, the bruisers up from Glengarva!—them that 
was livia’ at Bridge of Kinvaig. They're the curse of 
the town! They were in at the bar to-night—blind. I 
wouldn't serve them: not me: no, I wouldn't: but they 
were so blind full that they kept on jawing and jawing; 
and I can tell you this littl pitcher has long ears, though 
it didn’t concern me much. Se-encwow morning—out by 
the Isiands—that’s the kind of idea they have; only the 
blind-drunk idiots may sleep it all off—how can I tell? 
What I know is that they mean to do the young man a 
mischief; und they've learned up all about his ways; and 
most likely to-morrow morning it will be; and if some one 
doesn't give him a tip, he'll be reduced to a pulpy mass. 
Twig? Oh, you needn't look so seared. I'd go and warn 
him myself; but at this time o’ night, it woulkin’t look 
quite respectable, would it? Well, I've done my duty,” 
continued the clever-eyed maiden, as she took up her hat 
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and pinned it on again. ‘* Mind, I wouldn't interest my- 
self much in any man, if I was you. It doesn’t pay. If 
they interest themselves in you, yes, I'l! allow that’s better 
business, Good-night, Moll: you've hard lines of it with 
that—what do you call it—faggoting? but you ‘ain't got 
to get up at such a bally hour in the morning as I have.” 

Aud so the exuberant damsel, with her kid gloves, and 
her scarlet poppies, and her fierce atmosphere of perfume, 
took her departure, leaving poor little Mollie Forsyth in a 
sad state of alarm. For she also had heard sometiing of 
this gang of prize-fighters—indeed they had become no- 
torious in the town ; and she knew quite well what were 
Archie Gilchrist’s habits, and upon her it now devolved 
to give him warning. So at once she went to bed, hoping 
to wake early enough to go out to the Islands. But she 
could not sleep. oar after hour passed, in a torture of 
apprehension; she tried to get rest, for she wanted to be 
along by the river at daybreak; yet no rest came to her, 
as the nearest church from time to time sent its funereal 
note into the night. And then, just as she ought to have 
been getting up, exhausted nature claimed its due, and 
she sank into slumber tost about by dreams and terrors. 

And meanwhile the dawn was declaring itself over the 
Islands, in the mysterious silence that prevails before the 
awakening of human life. There was a faint, indescriba- 
ble odor of autumn in the still air; there was an autumn 
haze hovering about the woods; there was an autumn 
sprinkling of yellow and crimson in the foliage—when 
one had found sufficient daylight to see. And yet the in- 
effable procession from gray to lilac, and from opalescent 
lilac to rose, and from wild flaming rose to a wonder of 
gold, was a gradual and almost unnoticeable thing: a young 
man seated out here—on the bench carved with the in- 
itials of many bygone lovers—facing the multitudinous 
glint of the silver-racing stream—and busy with his books, 
might be pardoned for not observing the still progress of 
the hours. All the world around him appeared to be 
asleep. The green Venetian blinds of Gleugarva House 
—far over there beyond the chasing current—were down. 
Fergus had not yet begun his thrashing of the pools. 
Nay, if Little Isabel of the Bannocks had uttered her pite- 
ous call from the neighboring heights, should he not have 
heard, in despite of the incessant hushed clamor of the 
weir. 

It was not Little Isabel of the Bannocks who disturbed 
Archie Gilchrist’s studies. Absorbed as he was in these 
books and pamphlets—they had mostly reference to the 
volume on Hector Macneill and Tannahill that he and 
Eelin Macdonald proposed to publish in collaboration— 
absorbed as he was, he heard heavy steps behind him. 
And then his privacy was invaded; several men—at whom 
he hardly glanced—taking their places on this wooden 
bench. But that was right enough. The Islands are free 
to the public. If a student chooses to make them a place 
for work or for wistful meditation, he must run the risk 
of being intruded upon, And so familiar was Archie Gil- 
christ with these obvious conditions that, when the stran- 
gers appeared he bundled up the papers that had been ly- 
ing beside him, and stuffed them iato his pocket, so that 
no one should be incommoded. 

Matters, however, soon assumed a different aspect. He 
had simply ignored the presence of the new-comers—be- 
ing, as it chanced, entirely engaged with The Links of 
Forth, or a Parting Peep at the Carse of Stirling; but they 
seemed determined to thrust themselves on his attention. 
They crowded him up to the end of the bench; and he 
made way for them, inch by inch, until their purpose of 
insult could be no longer mistaken. Then he turned. He 
saw who the brutes were; he knew who they were; they 
had established a reputation for themselves in and around 
Invernish. And by this time Archie Gilchrist’s blood 
was all aflame. If he were to be crowded one other inch 
along the seat, the nearest of the bullet-headed ruffians 
would find a thunderbolt between his eyes. 

**Look here, young man, are ye fond o’ swimmin’?” 
said the one who had crushed up most closely. 

The taunting tone was unmistakable. 

**Mind your own business!” said Gilchrist, and he got 
his left fist clinched. 

The fool took no heed. 

“Oh, my, ain't ‘e ‘aughty!” he exclaimed, derisively. 
“ A gentas isa gent, and no error! He wants the ’ole of the 
bench, does ’e, all to hisself? Well, I never cerd of sich 
cheek! I never did, all my bloomin’ days. The ‘ole of 
the bench he wants, my eyes! I'm fair ashamed. Fair 
ashamed! Them’s manners! The ‘ole of the bloomin’ 
bench—” And then the silly idiot was so imprudent as 
to try to jog Gilchrist off the bench altogether. It was 
far from prudent. It was quite the reverse of prudent. 
For the next moment he had got Gilchrist's fist planted 
clean and square into the midst of his ugly pieonens, 
and he went sprawling into the stones. Unfortunately, 
he was only one of several. Archie Gilchrist sprang up; 
but he was immediately surrounded. Before he knew 
what was happening, his arms had been pinioned and 
roped behind him; and he found himself being hustled 
and jostled over the gravel, and through the grass, and 
down by the bushes, until he was flung headlong into the 
river. 

The strange thing was that the last object he saw before 
the waters crashed over his face was Glengarva House— 
away on the other side of the stream. So still and peace- 
ful it appeared: the blinds all down—the sun beginning 
to tell on the red sandstone and the green ivy—the trees 
on the terrace hardly moving in the morning air. It was 
a sort of farewell glimpse—of astonishing vividness; it 
seemed to him as if he were saying good-by; for the rush- 
ing current was lapping and battering all about his head, 
and his hands were tied behind him, and he was being 
swept along to the Devil's Kirn. 

But natural instinct asserted itself: there was no senti- 
mental thought of Glengarva House and its green blinds 
when he found that he could shoot out his legs; and he 
was an excellent swimmer; when he had knocked the 


foam from his eyes, and got a gasping breath of air, he 
did not even fear the Devil's Kirn t least he had no 
time for fear, or for thinking about fear; because the 
heavy current hurled him along, and all he craved for 
was another mouthful of air—only another mouthful, and 
he -— * he might find safety somewhere, bound as he 
was. He was being thrown about like a drowned cat. 
And yet he fought and fought; and blew the water out 
of his mouth, and hoped for mercy; and had some vague 
remembrance of the deep black eddy where the Devil's 
Kirn curls under the hazel and alder and rowan bushes. 
And then again he did not care. It seemed hardly worth 
the struggling for. And there, facing the clear-lit dawn 
(his splashed eyes could not see, but well he knew where 
the red house was, and the ivy, and the black araucaria, 
and the garden - plots aglow and fragrant), there was 
one who might be glad of this release. No, he did not 
care (this was when the water was choking him, and he 
felt deadly faint). He only wanted to say good by. The 
red house and the glistening ivy and the shimmering 
trees on the terrace were all invisible to him; and yet he 
thought of saying good-by. O Heavens, if the green Ve- 
netian blind were to be drawn wp—if a face and eyes and 
hair too wonderful for anght but distant worship were to 
appear there—if for one Jast moment he might have a 
glimpse of all he had — for on earth—this stupefac- 
tion that was overpowering him would have been more 
endurable— would almost have been joyous in a wild 
kind of way. 

And then the hurling swirl of the Devil’s Kirn took 
him and swept him into the black backwater; and yet 
again, exhausted as he was, he instinctively strove for his 
life; and when he found that a rowan branch was just 
over his head—trailing in the stream indeed—he seized 
the lowest leaves with his teeth, and held. Another kick 
or two, and he gota firmer grip, and held, and held, and 
now he was recovering his breath somewhat. But-it did 
not seem to him that this clinging on to existence was of 
any more use. Why not let things go? No one would 
miss him. There was the old woman up at Dingwall; 
but she also was about ready to depart; and they might 
meet elsewhere. And then he lost consciousness. 

When he partially came to himself he was lying on the 
bank, close by the bushes, and there was a young girl 
stooping over him, and tending him, and weeping bitter- 
ly. But her tears were not as bitter as her self-reproach. 

“Oh, Mr. Gilchrist,” she was saying, as she pressed 
back the wet hair from his forehead, and with rubbing 
sought to restore some life to the icy hands, ‘ it was all 
my fault. Can you hear me? It wasall my fault. 1 was 
told they were going to do you harm. And I overslept. 
And I came running all the way, first to your house, and 
then out here. Ob, Mr. Gilchrist, will you ever forgive 
me? And what am I todo now? Maybe I should go into 
the town for a cab—oh, I can run—I am not a bit breath- 
less or tired—oh, yes, I can run—” 

But here her sobbing overtook her again, and she could 
do nothing but persistently chafe the cold hands. 

And then when he had pulled himself together a bit 
further, and saw who this was who was bending over him, 
he said, in a sudden terror— 

**Oh, Miss Forsyth, I’m late with the keys!” 

And still she tried to reanimate the poor limp hands; 
and she was saying to him— 

“Oh, never mind the keys! You forget. You're not 
- Struthers’s shop now. ou've got nothing to do with 

eys.” 

His senses were returning. 

‘Who pulled me out?” he said. 

“I did,” she answered him—perhaps with some faint 
glimmer of triumph after all. 

** And the cords—who cut them?” 

** Well, I did,” the intrepid little sempstress said: he 
could not see her small housewife-case, with its scissors 
and such things, lying on the grass close by. 

Then, when life came well back to him, he exclaimed in 
astonishment— 

** But you are all wet! Oh, I understand—hauling me 
out! Ah, well, you might have let me go. But that’s no- 
thing. Will you hide yourself in the bushes, and I will 
run in to the town for a cab?” 

* But it’s you—it’s you that I'm thinking of,” she said, 
pe a brave effort to subdue her sobbing. ‘* For it 
was all my fault. Will you ever forgive me? I sat up 
the whole night through: and then to fall asleep just when 
I should have been here—” 

“Oh, don’t talk like that,” he made answer to her as 
he struggled to his feet—she still tending him in a help- 
less, affectionate kind of way—trying to get the water 
out of his sodden clothes—binding Cos bandilasehte? round 
his neck—and so on; and again he pantingly said— 

* No, don’t talk like that! For you know you have 
saved my life—though whether it was worth the doing is 
another matter. And it’s you that Iam anxious about. 
You must keep walking. Come away —unless you're 
afraid to face the people of Invernish with such a drowned 
scarecrow as I am.” 

‘*Much I care for the ple of Invernish!” said she. 
** And it’s you that must keep walking.” 

And so they set out; and perhaps she was a little proud 
of having saved him from destruction; for she was laugh- 
ing and making merry over their sad plight; though, 
when a cab did present itself (the driver had taken Gen- 
eral Mallock out to the Laggan stretch of the Nish, and 
was now returning along the Dores road) she was glad 
enough to accept its shelter; and in this fashion the be- 
draggled pair were taken to their respective homes. 

When the old woman who looked after Archie Gil- 
christ’s straw-thatched cottage—for he had not had time 
as yet to look for another house—when she opened the 
door, she gaped and stared at him as if he had been a 
warlock. He passed by her astonishment. 

** See here, Mrs. Christie,” he said, ‘“‘ you must go along 
at once to Struthers’s old shop in Union Street, and get the 
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address of Miss Forsyth, who is employed there, and you 
must seek her out at her lodgings, and do everything you 


can for her. Port-wine negus and bed and blankeis— 
that’s about the programme. Do everything for her you 
can think of—” 


**But what has happened, sir?” the old woman said, 
with eyes staring at the wet clothes. ‘‘ Miss Forsyth 
was here this mornin’, rinnin like a hare, askin’ for ye, sir, 
ay, and greetin and greetin: and off she set again, like one 
demented, when I tellt her ye bad gaen up the watter. 
And is it possible ye dinna ken that the young lass has 
left Struthers’s shop—ay, ay, she was pitten oot, from a’ 
that I can hear; and is it possible ye never jaloused wha 
it was that left the new-laid eggs for ye, or the apples for 
cookin’, or the’ hit rabbit or chicken nows and again? And 
I've held my tongue enough. It’s jist peetiful to see such 
kindness—and no notice taken—” 

‘*Do you mean to say it was Miss Forsyth who was 
leaving these secret little presents?” he demanded. 

** Ay, and who else ?” she retorted, sturdily. ‘‘ And I 
promised not to tell. But if there’s any harm come to 
her—” 

** No, no, no, there is none,” said he, hastily. ‘‘ But she 
hauled me out of the river, and of course she got wet, and 
I want you to go along and do everything you can for 
her. Everything! Get her to bed, first of all; and then 
port-wine negus—perhaps with a little cinnamon in it— 
and hot, you know, het; you can buy the botile of port 
wine in Church Street; and the best, you know, Mrs. 
Christie, the best+—” 

‘**But what about yourself, sir?” the elderly house- 
keeper protested. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he said, impatiently. “TI will 
change as soon as you've gone. But mind you do every- 
thing you can for Miss Forsyth; and when you come 
back, you might give me a hint as to her circumstances, 
if she has lost her situation. Quick, quick, now, Mrs. 
Christie! See that there’s a fire in Miss Forsyth’s room; 
and plenty of blankets on the bed; do everything you can 
think of—I lippen to you, you know—” 

And so he despatched the old dame on her errand; and 
then, all dripping as he was, he sat down in the cane 
chair. There were many things to summon out of his 
memory—the hitherto unexplained presentation of cook- 
ing-apples, for example, and new-laid eggs, with an occa- 
sional fowl or rabbit; and all these pointing to stealthy 
and secret visits that had been so carefully hidden from 
him. Yes, and there was more than that he could recall: 
he could also recall the quiet modesty of a pair of timid 
brown eyes. 

CHAPTER XLIV. 
“THE WAY TO 


woo 


Ir was fortunate for Archie,Gilchrist that his dip in the 
Devil’s Kirn did him no appreciable harm, for it was on 
the evening of this same day he had promised to dine with 
the ladies of Glengarva House. He was to be the only 
guest; and on such informal occasions he was accustomed 
to go out at an early hour: there were literary matters to 
discuss and arrange with Miss Eelin; or the three of them 
would walk along the terrace fronting the river; some- 
times,as the dusk fell, the spectral white boat would silently 
glide into the scene, with Lily Neile,the phantom lady, 
wielding her almost invisible salmon-rod, and calling back 
to them in a voice not usually possessed by phantoms. 
And sometimes Lily Neile, oft-protesting, could be in- 
duced to become a fourth at dinner—despite her fishing 
attire. What did they care about her fishing attire? She 
was a merry lass, and excellent company. 

But on this particular afternoon it did not seem as if 
there were to be any strollings up and down the quiet 
tennis-lawn (with voices heard far across the stream), for 
throughout the day the heavens had been heavy and lour- 
ing, with vaporous darkenings now and again, and even 
at times a menace of rain. As he passed by the Castle 
hill, and looked over to the row of tall elms, there was no 
animation in their foliage, nor yet in the purple skies vis- 
ible throngh the branches; further along the curving 
stretch of water in which that morning he had fought for 
his life seemed remote and obscure; the pervading gloom 
appeared to say that the night was not far off. Neverthe- 
less it is the unexpected that happens in these latitudes. 
He had just got across the smaller suspension-bridge when 
there was a wild breaking up in the west; the sky over- 
head cleared as if by magic; and level golden beams shot 
across to warm into color the wooded heights in the east. 
The golden radiance grew and grew, until there was a full 
flood of it—on the banked-up gardens, on the masses of 
oak and ash and rowan, and on one loftily perched and 
gabled house, the shining windows of which sent down 
upon the now awakened river a blaze of reflections in 
brilliant saffron white, among the soft, oily olive greens. 
The world had undergone a sudden transfiguration. 
There was a laughter of children coming home from their 
blackberrying; no doubt they had been out all day among 
the russet and dark green bushes, with the glossy fruit 
glistening luscious here and there, and here and there a 
dogrose hip shining red at the apex of its leafless stem. 
And as the wonder and glory increased all around him, 
and as the strange light burned along those steep slopes 
on the other side of the stream, he began to think it pos- 
sible that the ladies of Glengarva House might have been 
drawn forth from their occupations, to survey this sud- 
denly resplendent picture. It is not every evening one 
finds a universe on fire—after a day of lead. 

His conjecture was right: Eelin and her mother were 
out on the terrace, under the canopy of lime, and elm, and 
maple, and they were looking away to the other side, 
where the hanging foliage still caught the wild glare. 
And then,as they were regarding the river, it was but 
natural, when he joined them, that he should tell them of 
his adventure of the morning—nor making too much of 
it either. The two ladies received the news in a very dif- 
ferent fashion. The gentle Bean-an-Tighearn was full of 
sympathy and also alarm; he must avoid going to these 
unfrequented neighborhoods at such early hours; perhaps 
if some one—had been annoyed by something that had 
appeared in the Invernish Odserver—perhaps a little in- 
quiry—and representation— 

ild Eelin was of another mind. 

**It is perfectly abominable,” she said, in passionate in- 
dignation, *‘ that such a thing should happen in a civilized 
country. Only it isn't a civilized country wherever Lord 
Mountmahon’s gang are let loose. And it is Lord Mount- 
mahon you must aim at, Archie; he set them on. Iam 
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convinced; I would rather Jet these crop-eared bull-dogs 
go altogether than that he should escape. For of course 
there will be a prosecution?” 

“Oh, most certainly,” said he. ‘‘ The cabman driving 
in along the Dores road met them running off, and can 
identify them. But that’s not the question—I want to 
get at their employer—” 

“ Their employer is Lord Mountmahon!” she exclaimed 
again. ‘‘ Everybody knowsit. These poor wretches only 
work for his pay; they could have no possible grudge 
against you. hereas, he might.” 

** Well, yes, he might,” responded Gilchrist, with a bit 
of a laugh, ‘for 1 was nearly throwing him out of my 
office-room the other day. On the whole, there is some- 
thing to be said for their side of the question, you know. 
They may contend that I began it; tor before they tied 
my arms | hit one of them ‘ quite a hard knock’ between 
the eyes: I'm afraid he won't see so well for some time 
tocome. But there is no doubt the whole affair was pre- 
concerted: I can show that: the broken noses were brag- 
ging the night before, in a refreshment-room, of the ex- 
ploit they had in hand; and I’ve got the cord I was bound 
with—it is brand new—” 

** But Mountmahon—Mountmahon—how are you going 
to reach him?” said Eelin, with fierce vengeance in her 
tones. 

**I'm afraid it won't be easy,” said he, quite good-na- 
turedly, “‘ unless a five-pound note were to tempt one of 
the bullet-heads to blab—” 

‘**Oh, Mr. Gilchrist,” entreated the sweet-voiced, elderly 
lady, ‘have nothing more to do with them! Leave them 
alone! They will only do you more injury. You will 
never be able to prove that Lord Mountmahon instigated 
them; and, you see, they are many, and you are only one; 
do not mind what Eelin says—she is always so vindictive 
if a friend of hers is harmed in any way; you must not 
pay any heed to her—” 

“lL know what I should do if I were a man,” said 
Eelin, turning proudly away. 

“What, make for Mountmahon straight and without 
any form of law?” said Gilchrist, laughing. ‘‘ Well, it 
may come to that. Stranger things have happened.” 

By this time the gates of the golden west were slowly 
closing; the window-panes of the gabled house on the 
heights had lost their fire; the river had sunk in tone, and 
a pale mist began to creep along the valley; the hanging 
woods were no longer of a burnished splendor, they had 
become dead, and cold, and distant; finally, through the 
almost invisible foliage, there shot a sudden ray of orange 
—the first of the lamps. And presently, behind them, a 
gong sounded: when they turned they found that the 
drawing-room was all oghew, and no doubt the dining- 
room was also lit up, though the blinds were down. And 
so they went in-doors; they did not wait to see whether 
the Gray Lady was going to fish the ghostly shadows of 
the Devil's Kirn. 

The poor, timid, sweet-voiced hostess had not too easy 
a time of it at this modest banquet. For the truth is, she 
never had acquired any great sympathy for rustic lovers, 
or, at least, for their appearances in print; and when Miss 
Eelin and her sworn champion were raving with enthusi- 
asm about this piece or that piece—some pathetic wail at 
parting—some cry of despair in absence—some tender 
recollections of youthful days and scenes, with Jeanie, or 
Mary, or Phemie the queen and heroine of the never-to 
be-forgotten dales and woods—she could only interfere 
with a quiet wonder, and now and again with a trifle of 
gentle sarcasm. 

‘*Why should the young man,” she asked, as she had 
asked on previous occasions, ‘‘make such a public pro- 
test of his determination to wed a particular young wo- 
man; and why, when she jilts him, or he has to go away, 
should he ask the public to bewail his bitter loss?” 

““Why?” said Archie Gilchrist. ‘* Because these are 
the tragedies of life; and of course they occur more fre- 
quently among people in straitened circumstances than 
among the wealthier classes, who can choose their mates 
at leisure—and perhaps with indifference. The heart of 
the peasant poet burns hot, and he must tell his tale. He 
does not appeal to the wealthier classes. If they care to 
buy his book, or to regard him, for a brief while, as a so- 
cial curiosity, well and good; but it is the sympathy of 
his fellows that he wants—he wants to hear one of his 
songs sung by a servant lass as she is at work in the 
fields.” 

* Yes,” said Miss Eelin, chiming in, ‘‘and surely these 
songs are more true to human nature—more true to life and 
human experience than the theatrical bemoanments of Lord 
Byron or the love twitterings of Tommy Moore?” 

“Oh, very well,” said the mother, smiling. ‘* As long 
as your rustic sweethearts don’t call themselve Chloe and 
Corydon I can bear with them.” 

And so they went on disputing, asserting, and contra- 
dicting—yet not with much ill humor; and when Byron, 
or Moore, or any one else got a chance slap it was with but 
a laughing sort of malice; there was no finality of judg- 
ment in these paradoxical flouts. And Hector Macneill 
was duly belauded—in a more sincere fashion; and Tan- 
nahill had his meed of pity; for these, after all, were the 
two subjects that more nearly concerned the budding au- 
thors. 

Then they went into the drawing-room—with its long, 
rose-tinted curtains and its shaded lamps placed here and 
there; but when tea had been served the mother niost con- 
siderately asked to be excused, saying that she had some 
letters to write; so that Archie Gilchrist and Eelin of the 
sea-blue eyes, and the buneched-up black hair, and the 
fearless demeanor, were left by themselves. She crossed 
over to the piano, and sat down, and he followed her, and 
stood by. 

** What would you like me to play for you?” she asked 
—and her fingers, idling over. the keys, wandered into 
Tschaikowsky’s Chanson Triste. Well, he could not 
answer her. For though this music was a kind of music 
quite unfamiliar to him, he had enough of the artiste 
sense to feel it, and to feel it deeply. The divine melan- 
choly of this strain—now hushed, and low, and penetra- 
ting, and now louder, and with an appeal that rent the 
heart—quite overcame him: in his bewilderment he tried 
to liken it to other things: it was the cry of some poor 
lost soul, in the night, on the seaboard, calling for com- 
rades that answered not; it was the voice of some mystic 
invisible choir in the heavens interceding for compassion 
and pity on the sons of men. If life could be so attuned, 
would not existence become a prolonged rapture —and 
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yet inexpressibly sad, and mournful, and unearthly? The 
voice of the invisible choir came from a great distance. 
The lost creature crept forlorn along lonely shores in the 
dark. And then, again, he thought be was listening to 
some proud salutation of adicu, as the crowds of hapless 
lovers, through all the centuries, passed, not unwillingly, 
to their doom. Why, this was a pean in praise of the 
belle dame sans merci. It was a joyous song of victory 
—though in some inexplicable heart-rending fashion. 
The dead and dying made no protest; nay, they pledged 
her—those of them who could lift up a hand; they 
pledged her, even with their blanched faces and dis- 
traught eyes; and there was no thought of reproach. 
And as for the belle dame sans merci, why, she went 
singing on her way! Perhaps she could not hear those 
proud and fuint farewells. 

The sudden silence startled him back to his senses. 

“It is very beautiful,” he said. ‘‘Oh, yes, it is very 
beautiful—but—but it sounds so far away—yes—as far 
aWay—as you are from me, Eelin.” 

There was a sob in his voice. 
prise. 

“*Lhave something to say to you, Eelin,” he went on, 
and instinctively she rose and accompanied him to the 
small central table, where there was a better light, and 
they took their places. She did not seem much alarmed ; 
perhaps he had a new literary scheme to unfold. Tscliai- 
kowsky’s Chanson Triste, exquisite as it is, could not 
have moved him to any sudden resolve. 

** Eelin,” said he, in a breathless kind of way, “the re- 
lations between you and me are very strange, and I some- 
times think it is my fault. I have tried to imagine what 
you desired, and perhaps—well, perhaps I have been mis- 
taken—and—and the result does not seem to me quite 
natural. Don’t misunderstand me. I will be to you just 
whatever you wish; and I don’t complain; only, I may 
have made a mistake. I may have gone too far in the 
other direction. Only—only—you must tell me; and I 
will be to you as you wish me to be; and never complain 
—oh, no, not that: why should I complain after having 
met with such undeserved great fortune?” And then 
again he said, following up these incoherent sentences: 
‘* Eelin, there was mention at dinner of Hector Macueill's 
‘The Way to Woo’—do you remember the last verse?” 

Surely it was not the rose tint of the curtains that was 
answerable for this quick suffusion of color? Well she 
remembered the lines. They speak of a young lad who 
has come a long way to see a young lass, and who be- 
seeches her to tell him how best to woo her; the conclu- 
sion of the matter being as follows: 


She looked up in sur- 


She hid her fair face in her true lover's bosom; 
The saft tear of transport filled ik lover's e’e; 

The burnie ran sweet by their side as they sabbit, 
Aud sweet sang the mavis abune on the tree. 

He clasped her, he pressed her, be ca'd her his hinnie, 
And aften he tasted her hinnie-sweet mon’; 

And aye, "tween ilk kiss, she sighed to her Johnnie, 
Oh laddie! oh laddie! weel weel can ye woo! 


Well she remembered the lines; and she became a little 
apprehensive. 

‘You know, Eelin,” said he, ‘‘we are supposed to be 
engaged lovers, and yet you have never granted me one 
ki-s. Perhaps I have misunderstood you. Perhaps I 
have taken you too literally—” 

‘Oh, no—oh, no, indeed!” she answered him hastily. 
“Indeed no! You have been so considerate!—you have 
been so generous—and kind! Because—because—well, I 
may not be like other girls—and it may be quite unnat- 
ural—and quite blamable too—but I rather shiink from 
the caresses that one reads of in books. And you have 
been so considerate—oh, 80 very generous and considerate! 
—I have been so grateful to you! 1 had looked forward 
to a sort of literary copartnership—my helping youin my 
poor way—looking out for any references, or anything of 
that kind—” 

“But; Eelin,” he said, gravely, “‘our engagement, if it 
is to continue at all, must end in marriage; and marriage 
isn’t made up of magazine articles. And I have been 
thinking—you cannot tell with what bitterness I have 
been thinking!—that there is something wrong. You sre 
as far nway from me as that beautiful music you were 
playing. And why should I tie you down to an under- 
taking made in a moment of thoughtlessness—” 

With that she got up from her chair, and stood facing 
him. 

‘*Then you reject me,” she said, in a low tone, and with 
her eyes cast down. ‘‘ You reject me—” 

He instantly rose and caught her hand. 

** Don't talk like that, Eelin!” he implored of her. “I 
—reject you? It is madness to think of such a thing! 
But—but—if I were to release you?” 

“When I make a promise,” said the girl, ‘‘it is my na- 
ture to keep it,and I wish for no release. But then— 
but then—if Lam thought unworthy—” 

‘“* Eelin!” he exclaimed, and straightway he would have 
caught her to his arms and kissed and kissed her into a 
compliant mood, only that in some mysterious way she 
shrank from bis embrace, and he understood, and mutely 
obeyed, ‘* Let it be as you will, then,” he said, despair- 
ingly. ‘I may have goue the wrong ‘way to woo’—I 
may be more fortunate by-and-by.” 

**Oh, you have been so considerate!” she cried again. 
‘*How can I show my gratitude to you? But perhaps I 
may yet—perhaps I may yet—who knows?” And with 
that she took his hand and touched it with her lips; a 
that was the only suggestion of endearment that had so 
far taken place between these two lovers. 

In due course he said good-by, and set out on his home- 
ward way. The river was dark, yet not quile so dark as 
the black suspension-bridge that spanned it. But oh the 
wild white wonder of the starlit heavens—the distant and 
throbbing worlds to which mortals have given transitory 
names—Andromeda, with her shackles broken, and now 
serene and afar — Cassiopeia, with her trembling jewels 
that burned in the night: they were all so beautiful, but 
so sadly remote! Perhaps, in those unknown lands, the 
Chanson Triste would be part of the mystic language 
hovering in the air: here, in this common world, it seemed 
only to speak of heart-breaking and misery and farewell. 
He did not understand. He wished to do his best. But 
he was consumed by a great love; and those starlit heav- 
ens—why, he did not know—appeared to convince him 
of the hopelessness of it all. 

[To BE OONTINTED.) 
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YOUNG GIRLS’ FROCKS. 
SIMPLE little frock of white muslin or lawn for a 
LA girl of fifteen or sixteen has the skirt laid in nar- 
row tucks and trimmed with two pleated ruffles. The 
body of the waist is full, and is covered with a wide col- 
lar of tucked muslin edged with a ruffle to match the 
skirt. The sleeves are of figured insertion, while the 
wide sash and ends are of white taffeta ribbon. This 

frock will be a very good modei for a graduation gown. 

Another pretty frock, also of white muslin, is in tucks, 
but the tucks go around the skirt instead of upand down. 
There are five of these tucks, and below them are five 
ruffles of a very sheer muslin, The body of the waist 
has the wide tucks put on in almost a jacket effect over 
a full body, and the sleeves are in tucks from the shoul- 
der to the wrist. The wide square collar is edged with 

embroidery over a ruffle of very sheer muslin. 















































YOUNG GIRL’S COMMENCEMENT FROCK. 


In white India silk is a dainty little frock made on very 
simple lines, It is trimmed with bands of witite satin 
ribbon around the foot of the skirt. The waist is loose 
and graceful, and has a yoke. Around the yoke isa trim- 
ming of silk cut out in square tabs, each tab edged with 
ribbon. On the sleeves are bands of the ribbon also, and 
the sash, too, is of satin ribbon. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


4 - private view at the Royal Academy is always an 
interesting function, and tickets of admittance to it 
are eagerly sought after. Yesterday the crowd at Bur- 
lington House was a better dressed one than I have ever 
yet seen there. Of course there were exceptions, some 
very amusing. One girl wore a checked tailor suit in two 
shades of gray, a stiff linen collar, and a plain white straw 
sailor hat. She looked painfully out of place, but was 
happily oblivious of the impression she was producing. 
I was so charmed with the ever-shifting kaleidoscope of 
humanity that I made but the faintest pretence of look- 
ing at the pictures. Ireserved them for some quiet morn- 
ing, when I and other visitors should not be stiffly con- 
scious of our best clothes. (I wish I dared describe my 
own hat! It was lovely enough to be eaten with sugar 
and cream—but one mustn't advertise one’s own taste!) 
A large proportion of skirts were trimmed, and not always 
with a happy effect. Some stout middle-aged women 
(fifty is middle age nowadays, when we all hope to live 
to be a hundred) had stripes running around them. Of 
course, in the front, the stripes, following the exuberant 
outlines of the wearers, ran up, thus accentuating the 
anatomical defects. There was a t deal of chiffon 
used in the trimmings. Miss Millard, one of our most de- 
leita actresses, wore a dream of a dress of pale yellow 
iffon, all minute puffings and frills which defy descri 

tion—at least by me, for To not blessed with talents 

that direction. The wearer of this confection has a singu- 
larly fine face, innocent of ‘‘ make up,” and beautiful in 
expression as well ag in features. All faces were not so 
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left to nature. I saw a few whited sepulclires, quite art- 
lessly stuccoed over. The theatrical contingent was less 
in evidence than usual. Miss Marion Terry was there, 
dressed with her usual refined smartness, a harmony of 
cool grays. With her was her sister Kate, who, after 
years of a happy married life, has returned to the stage, 
and is playing in Mr. Hare’s company. - There is some- 
thing irresistibly charming about all the Terrys. Their 

rofiles and eyes are so similar that if you know one mem- 

r of the 7 you can recognize ull the others. Miss 
Genevieve Ward and her brother were present, she very 
becomingly dressed in dark blue with touches of green. 

There were several smart black gowns, some black 
and white effects, and one white dress which bad black 
velvet appliqués in the shape of bows all along the skirt, 
and two on the back of the bodice, which iooked very 
quaint. 

Hats were various and startling. Each woman wore 
what she fancied—about one ip a hundred 
had consulted the exigences of her individ- 
ual complexion. The esthetic dressing 
which obtained some years ago is now ob- 
solete. I saw only one peculiar lady, in a 
pince-nez, who was the image of Irving ten 
years younger and in skirts, Her head- 
gear was an indescribable lump of black, 
which could not in grossest flattery be call- 
ed a hat, and might be thankful to pass as 
anything so conventional as a Tam o’ Shan- 
ter. Some broad-backed matrons, I feel 
sure, were from the provinces. They wore 
uncompromising brocades— some black, 
others strangely tinted in ashes-of-roses 
shades, breaking out iu spots in pathetic 
home-made attempts to be ‘‘ up to date.” 

As I stood attempting to look at a picture, 
an elderly woman, looking like a respect- 
able housekeeper, approached me. 

‘** Excuse me,” said she, confidentially, and 
with a Scotch accent, “ but would ye tell 
me if me face is very red?” 

It was, rather; but I replied that it was 
not very bad. 

** Ah,” said she, “I’m thankful! Do you 
know, I’ve got into the strangest way of 
havin’ a burrnin’ flush come into me head. 
I don’t know what to do.” 

I suggested a doctor. 

**Oh, I must tell ye,” said she. ‘‘I was 
just payin’ a visit in Perth” (‘* Pairth,” she 
called it), ‘‘and the doctor prescribed for 
me, but he did me no good at all.” 

I hinted at indigestion. 

“* Yes,” she replied, simply, ‘‘I think it’s 
me stomach.” 

I reassured the poor lady, as well as I 
could without perjuring myself, and left 
her, much enlivened by the little colloquy. 
People always tell me queer things. I 
think I must look sympathetic! 


YOUNG GIRL'S GRADUATING GOWN. 
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YOUNG GIRL'S WHITE MUSLIN FROCK. 


In the evening a friend took me to the St. 
James's to see the much-discussed ‘* Con- 
querors.” 1 had heard that I ought to take 
an umbrella to conceal my blushes. J wanted 
a tent! 

It is the most indecent play ever given in 
London, and it has not even the merit of be- 
ing artistic. Having seen it, I am not sur- 
prised that some persons left the theatre on 
the first night. I failed, paying the closest 
attention from beginning to end, to detect 
one clever line. The pictures of brutal and 
savage lust are too odious to be endured; the 
slur on the character of German gentlemen 
is insufferable and unmerited; the situations 
are impossible, and therefore totally uncon- 
vincing. While I was still warm all over 
with shame and indignation after the second 
act,I ‘‘ went round” with the friend who was 
with me and had a little chat with Mr. Al- 
exander and Miss Fay Davis. I grieve to 
see a girl like Miss Davis identified with such 
a play. Her sweetness and purity are out of 
place. It is a thing against which every de- 
cent woman ought to protest. E. E. B. 


PARIS GOWN. 
See illustration on frovt page. 


Te are a great many gowns made 
up — ee of the light-weight fancy 
woollens, and most of them are exceedingly 
smart. Lined with India silk, they are none 
too warm on many of the days during the 
summer, and are as useful as any gown that 
can be included in the summer wardrobe. 
The fancy wool materials are exceedingly 
attractive this season; all have the bayadere 
stripe effect in one way or another, and the 
blending of colors is remarkably harmonious. 
A French gown, a model from the maison 
Druilhe et Anglés, is made of light wool with 
stripes of blue. The skirt is in close princesse 
effect, made with a flounce around the sides 
and in the back. Where the flounce is 
joined to the skirt it is trimmed with a fold 
of white satin. On either side of the front 
breadth, where the flounce begins, are three 
white satin buttons. This is decidedly a 
new feature. The waist is made to fasten 
over on the left side. The trimming is 
formed by a large bow on the shoulder, over 
which falls a jabot of white mousseline de 
soie edged with lace. The back is tight-fit- 
ting, but bas a small basque. The collar is 
of tulle, with a ruching of embroidered 
mousseline de soie. The belt is of white 
satin ribbon. The sleeves are of the small 
tailor style, with pointed cuffs, 
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FOOD VALUES FOR CHILDREN. 
BY CHRISTINE TERUUNE HERRICK 
VIIL—THE SICK CHILD'S DIET. 


] Y the use of a proper diet many of a 
child’s light ailments may be partiall 
or entirely relieved. In view of this fact it 
is a pity that there should be among mothers 
so limited a comprehension of the effect of 

certain foods upon a disordered system, 

Let us take, for example, one of the minor 
troubles to which many children are subject 
—summer-complaint, so-called, although it 
frequently manifests itself in cold weather. 
Few, indeed, are the nurseries in which the 

incipal treatment of this disorder is by diet. 
The paregoric-bottle is usually the first re- 
sort in those homes where the old practice is 
followed, and if one application fails to cure 
the evil, the dose is doubled. In other homes 
a dose of castor oil is considered a specific 
for an attack of diarrhea. I have known 
of these courses being adopted with children 
whose diet meanwhile received absolutely no 
attention. 


Two pictures rise before me as I write. 
One is that of a delicate little girl of five, 
with a tendency to bronchial affections and 
bowel weakness, standing knee-deep in wet 
grass under a pear-tree, eating her fill of 
unripe pears; the other, that of a small boy, 
whose intestinal troubles kept him constant- 
ly under the doctor's charge, rising from his 
seat in front of a basket of peaches and an 
neuncing that he had just finished his tenth. 
In both of these cases the parents looked on 
complacently, apparently as unmoved by the 
recollection that they had been up most of 
the preceding night endeavoring to rclieve 
the indigestion of their offspring as by the 
anticipation that they would probably pass 
the ensuing night in the same fashion. I 
may state, en passant, that one child is dead, 
the other a hopeless dyspeptic. 

One more example out of the scores that 
occur tome. This is of a child of ten, who 
was sent away from hdme by her parents in 
the hope that a change of air would improve 
her health and break up the terrible attacks 
of nausea and pain, accompanied by dysen- 
tery, from which she suffered constantly. 
She was taken to the home of a relative, 
who had children of her own, and principles 
by which she reared them. She watched | 
the child for a day or two, noticed that she 
came to breakfast without spirits or appe- 
tite, and that she complained of a constant 
acid taste in the mouth, as well as of head- 
ache and sick stomach. Investigation re 
vealed that she always went to bed wiih a 
parcel of candy under her pillow, ate it be 
fore she went to sleep, took a nibble at it | 
when she awoke in the night, and broke her 
fast with it the first thing in the morning. 
Her mother knew of this habit, and had given 
her money with which to replenish her sup 
ply when that which she brought with her 
from home gave out. 


| tional 
| danger of the discovery or the punishment 





Without going so far as to say that all ex 
cept contagious or infectious diseases can be 
averted by a proper diet, I do not hesitate to 
insist that it is never necessary for a healthy 
child to suffer from attacks of stomach or 
bowel trouble, any more than it is obligatory 
upon him to have a certain number of hard 
colds during the winter. Moreover, there is 
no doubt that he is in infinitely less danger | 
of contracting disease of any sort, epidemic 
or otherwise, if he is properly nourished than 
when he is fed in the haphazard style that | 
prevails in most households. 

A little careful watching will indicate to 
the mother what foods produce specific re 
sults upon her child. Should she find, after 
two or three experiments, that this or that 
article causes pain or nausea, or is even in- 
jurious in some less marked manner, she | 
should drop that item from the bill of fare, 
for a time at least. Sometimes a child may 
be disturbed in early life by a dish that will 
not disagree with him when he is older. 


There are a few general principles about 
the diet of the sick child that can readily 
be proved and practised. When he is suf- 
fering from indigestion in any form, do not 
let him eat heavily. It is better to feed 
him frequently in small quantities than to 
overload his stomach three times aday. If 
he has nausea and pain in the stomach, do 
not give him food that will demand much 
exertion from the gastric powers. Avoid 
meats, except in the form of beef-juice or 
broths. If you give milk, let it be in small 

quantities, and have it either peptonized or 
diluted with Vichy. Very hot milk, to which 
has been added Vichy in the proportion of 
a third of a tumbler of this to two-thirds of 
a tumbler of milk, can often be retained in 
an attack of nausea when the stomach re- 
jects everything else. Often a serious attack 
of indigestion can be warded off by feeding 
the child for twenty-four hours upon this 
preparation or upon peptonized milk. 

Complete rest is also extremely beneficial | 
to the stomach, and a few hours’ fasting will 
do a strong, healthy child no harm. I have 
known sensible physicians who advised total 
abstinence from food in case of a child’s in- 
digestion or bowel trouble. A few teaspoon- 
fuls of water would be given from time to 
time to allay thirst, but food, liquid or solid, 
was refrained from for from twelve to twenty 
four hours, and the treatment rarely failed 
to be beneficial. 

When the child has bowel trouble, no less 
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care should be practised. Potatoes should 
not be given, nor should fruit, nor sweets. 
Any starchy preparations, such as gruel or 
porridge, should be very thoroughly cooked. 
Since their digestion takes place principally 
in the small intestine, this should be spared 
as much labor as possible. Anything likely 
to inflame or irritate the lining of the bowels, 
as the husks in Graham-flour, etc., should be 
sedulously avoided, 

In obstinate constipation quite another 
course should be pursued. Fruits are desir- 
able in these cases, and cocoa and chocolate, 
which are to be excluded when the trouble 
lies the otlier way. Constipation is very 
common among children, but even chronic 
cases can be overcome by diet far better than 
by drugs. In hard colds a simple diet should 
be given, and in more serious attacks of ill- 
ness the physician should be consulted and 
obeyed in every particular of the invalid’s 
dietary. 

Bear in mind always that a child is as sus- 
ceptible as a grown person to the effect upon 
the appetite of pretty dishes and daintily 
served food. No time or care bestowed 
upon the preparation of the tray for his 
sick -room is wasted if it can call a smile 
to the little pale face or stimulate the child's 
desire for food. 

THE END. 


OUR OWN BUSINESS. 
NE of the very best lessons we learn in 
this life, on every plane of thought, is, 
emphatically to mind our own business and 
let our neighbors alone. We learn it some- 
times very hard, but it gets drilled into us 
pretty thoroughly, and those are wisest who 
make up their minds to accept the teach- 
ing before they suffer too much for not do- 
ing so. 

This law holds good with equal force 
in immaterial as well as material matters. 
Other folks’ hearts and consciences and 
minds and moral standards are to be let 
alone, with a big A. We must be satisfied 
that our brother's reformation, his higher 
living, his eternal salvation even, are in the 
charge of a power which does not need our 
aid, which takes Its own ways and Its own 
times, and which, although It may use our 
help, can equally well do without it, 

It is not an attitude of censoriousness for 
the conduct of others which is meant here, 
but that overzealous spirit which earnestly 
labors too much for the reformation of his 
brother. He often works and entreats until 
he defeats his own object. The Spirit of 
the Lord does not move fast enough to suit 
him. He would hurry it. He would even 
stimulate it by artificial means. And often 
by overmuch exhortation he brings about 
an emotional state of mind which is neither 
genuine nor permanent. A forced or emo- 
repentance, or one founded on the 


of sin, is not that which will do the most 
good to the heart and life of the sinner. 
Surely we should be content to work slow- 
er, to wait serenely for God’s time, to aa of 
our hands off that which is His business 
alone—the mistakes, the faults, and the sins 
of our dear brother. Let us be more satis- 
fied that he should find God in God’s way 
rather than in ours, through sin, perhaps— 
through long and strange and roundabout 
ways, perhaps, through falterings often, and 
with many backslidings, but to surely find 


| Him. 


When this brother comes to us for help, 
for comfort, for sympathy, or for advice, 
then we may believe that we have a right 
to give these things, or that we can best 
give them. Until then our part is to wait. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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* Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and tor purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 
—Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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When you buy and 
use Royal Baking 
Powder you have 
the positive assur- 
ance that your food 
raised by it is not pol- 
luted by alum, lime, 
or any of the adulter- 
ants common to oth- 
er powders. At the 
same time you will 
have the finest food 
at the lowest cost. 





The life of a good wheel 
depends upon its care and 
proper adjustment. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


Policy Combines 


present protection with 
profitable Investment for 
the Future. i 


< Amounts, $15 to $50,000. 
eM Premiums payable Yearly, Half- 
Yearly, Quarterly, or Weekly. 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Write for information. 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
«OP AMERICA... 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pres. 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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TILIAN BELL’S POPULAR BOOKS 


A LITTLE SISTER TO THE WILDERNESS 


A Novel. New Edition. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
The writer has a natural and fluent style, and her dialect has the double excellence of 
being novel and scanty. The scenes are picturesque and diversified.—Churchman, N. Y. 


FROM A GIRL’S POINT OF VIEW 


| 
With a Photogravure Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 

mental, $1 25. 

Will be read with zest by every one who loves a crisp and 
graceful writing. . . . Altogether this little sheaf of half- 
whimsical, half-humorous essays will afford as delightful an 
hour of reading as any person, not dull, can desire. —Brooklyn 
E. agle. 

The author is so good-humored, quaint, and clever that 
she has not left a dull page in her book,— Saturday Evening 
Gazette, Boston. 





THE UNDER SIDE OF THINGS 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

This is a tenderly beautiful story. . . . This book is Miss Bell’s best effort, and 
most in the line of what we hope to see her proceed in; dainty, and keen, and bright, 
and always full of the fine warmth and tenderness of splendid womanhood.—/néerior, 
Chicago. 


LILIAN BELL 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF AN OLD MAID 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
The peculiarity of this book is that each type is perfectly distinct, clear, and inter- 
esting. . . . Altogether the book is by far the best of those recently written on the : 


tender passion. —Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 
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DECORATION DAY 


iO YR several years after the close of the civil war, and 

before ** Decoration day "had been dedicated to the 
memory of the army of silent thousands who had given 
their lives that the Union might live—for several years 
before the olservance of Memorial day had become a cus 
tom in the North—some such commemorative period had 
been observed in the South, in so far that it had become 
the custom upon certain appointed times for the women of 
that section—the mothers, the wives, the children of the 
Southern dead—to strew the graves of their fallen soldiers 
with flowers, typical of those sacred memories that still 
surrounded the lost aud loved ones who had fallen for the 
Lost Cause 

At that time the outward signs of that flaming and bit 
ter strife were still fresh and new. The bosom of nature, 
ploughed by the iron of war, had not yet healed. Every 
where were smoke-blackened and shattered shells, each, 
one time, the patriarchal mansion of some great slave 
holding planter; woods and glades were thinned out by 
the storm of shot and shell that had torn through them 
with iron hail; in one place or another long rows—rank 
upon rank—of shallow mounds stretched up hill, along the 
level, through the woodlands, battalions of graves hardly 
yet covered with the thin young grass. Upon a dozen 
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IN MEMORIAM.—Dnuaww sy Sorunte B. Sreer 


battle-fields were great cemeteries, each consecrated with 
its baptism of blood, and there North and South lay in 
stillness, soldiers stretched side by side, in a fraternity 
never to be broken, because the Angel Israfeel himself had 
set his seal of silence upon it all. 

lt was to these battle cemeteries, greater or lesser, that 
the women of the neighboring country brought their of- 
fering of flowers. There is something very full of pathos 
in the thought of those poor Southern women who had 
suffered so much and who had endured to such a bitter 
end—of those patient women of grief bringing their harm- 
less offerings of flowers to these stern and furrowed fields 
of death, there to lay the fading things upon the bosom of 
each mound. For the North, it is said, was remembered 
at those times as well as the South. One cannot but hope 
this may be true, for it is beautiful to think of one woman 
of sorrows in the South reaching out an unseen hand to 
some other and unknown woman of sorrows in the far- 
away North. 

It seems to me that this is distinctly the thought that 
Miss Steel has caught in her picture of the Southern wo- 
man standing with patient, introspective grief over the 
one precious flower-strewn grave at her feet—the thought 
of the sisterhood of woman’s suffering. 

Thus it was that the observance of Memorial day began. 
But it was not until 1868 that General John A. Logan— 
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then commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public—issued orders that on the 30th of May of that year 
all posts, East and West, should decorate the graves of 
their comrades in arms who had baptized the renewed 
Union with their own hearts’ blood. 

Still later the Legislatures of the different States took 
up the matter, and so at the present time it has grown to 
be both a national and a legal holiday in almost all the 
States and Territories of the Union. 

This year is the thirtieth anniversary of the nation’s 
commemoration of its sacred dead. Howarp Py ez. 


OUR DEAD. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 

N& alone the fairest garlands of the May; 

Briug a nobler tribute for our dead to-day. 
sravery asks honor only of the brave. 
What avails if cowards deck a hero’s grave? 
Greet this sacred morning with the solemn vow, 
** Freedom's fallen vanguard! We will serve her now! 


‘Sleep in peace, O martyrs! faithful to the last; 
We will make our present worthy of your past!” 
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WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 
Photographed by Elliott & Fry, London, 


GLADSTONE. 


ggg William Ewart Gladstone was for a large 
part of the last half-century the most conspicuous 
figure in English public life, he was of pure Scottish 
blood. The family name was originally Gledstanes, and 
his father was of the Lowland Seotch and his mother of 
Highland stock. ‘The father had settled in Liverpool in 
trade as a young man, and had become a prosperous man 
of business, with a large property in the West Indies, 
when the son was born in Rodney Stréet, December 29, 
1809. Sir John Gladstone was a man of vigorous mind 
and practical ideas, and he is said to have trained his 
children to form judgments of their own and to defend 
them with argument. This stimulated a special fondness 
and aptness for debate in the one who was destined to 
statesmanship. His education began. at the neighboring 
vicarage of Seaforth, and at the age of eleven he was sent 
to Eton, where Arthur Hallam and Frederick Tennyson 
were among his intimates. He was a studious and serious- 
minded boy, with no special fondness for sports. After 
a short interval with private tutors, occupied in part with 
practice in gymnastics to build up his physique, he was 
entered at Christ Church, Oxford, in October, 1828. 
Young Gladstone displayed the same characteristics at 
the university that he had shown at the famous school. 
He studied the classics with zest, was ready in mathemat- 
ics, and took a keen interest in divinity and church his 
tory; but he was especially fond of debate, and not only 
became the president of the chief debating society at Ox 
ford, but founded an independent one known as the 
* Weg,” from the initials of his name. Though his 
habitual turn of mind was seriously religious, he took a 
keen interest in literature, history, and worldly affairs, 
and was an indefatigable reader. He took his ‘* double 
first class” in 1831, and was disposed to enter the Church, 
but was dissuaded by his father. Early in 1832 he left 
Oxford to travel in Italy, but was recalled to become a 
candidate for Parliament for the borough of Newark, in 
the interest of the Duke of Newcastle, a dreaded Tory, 
who had been strenuously opposed to the Reform bill, 
which took effect at that election for the first time. Glad- 
stone was only twenty-three years of age when first elect- 
ed to the House of Commons, and was fresh from the 
conservative and aristocratic traditions of Eton and Ox- 
ford, which had naturally colored his views of reform. 
He had argued against extension of the suffrage while a 
student, and that was what suggested him as a candidate 
to Lord Lincoln, the Duke of Newcastle's son. 
He avoided all appearance of forwardness in his first 
- Parliamentary experience, and devoted much of his time 
to study. He even took up the law, with a view to enter- 
ing at the bar. On account of his readiness and skill 
with figures he was made Junior Lord of the Treasury, 
and afterwards Under-Secretary for the Colonies. He 
resigned these duties on a change of administration, and 
taking chambers at ‘‘The Albany,” in Piccadilly, gave 
much time to literary study and to society. He continued 
in Parliament, being elected again for Newark at the 
general election after the accession of Queen Yictoria, 
but kept up a rather studious and leisurely life, writing 
a book on The State, and its Relations with the Church. 
Going to Rome in 1839 for rest, he there met Lady 
Glynne and her daughters, and in July of that year he 
married Miss Catherine Glynne at Hawarden, which was 
then in the possession of Sir Stephen Glynne, her uncle. 
His wife inherited that fine estate which has been so long 
associated with the name of the statesman. His serious 
efforts in public life may be said to have begun in 1841, 
when Sir Robert Peel returned to office as head of the 
cabinet. Still a member of the House for Newark, he 
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was first made vice - president 
and then president of the Board 
of Trade.' The latter office 
brought him into the cabinet. 
He took a leading part in fram- 
ing the new tariff, and attracted 
notice in his speeches explaining 
it by his mastery of details, clear- 
ness of statement, and power to 
command close attention. He 
became one of the leading ad vo- 
cates of free trade, and breaking 
with the Duke of Newcastle on 
that issue, withdrew from the 
contest for the Newark seat. 

In 1847 he was first elected to 
represent the University of Ox- 
ford, and his address to the elec- 
tors at that time indicated chan- 
ging views on the church and 
state question. The next three 
years were marked by nothing 
notable, but in 1850.Gladstone 
attracted general attention by 
his powerful and eloquent reply 
to Lord Palmerston’s defence of 
the foreign policy of the govern- 
ment. It was then that his pow- 
er a8 an orator began first to be 
fully realized. The same year he 
delivered a glowing tribute to Sir 
Robert Peel, on the occasion of 
his sudden death by accident. 
He passed the following winter 
at Naples, and addressed some 
letters to Lord Aberdeen on the 
condition of Italy, which excited 
much discussion, and had a po- 
tent influence upon subsequent 
changes in the Italian govern- 
ment. In 1851 he strongly op- 
posed the bill prohibiting local 
titles for Roman Cathohe digni- 
taries in England, which Pope 
Pius IX. had assumed to estab- 
lish, and then first became a rec- 
ognized party leader. It was a 
year later that his long contest 
with Disraeli in that capacity 
began. His first triumph over 
that adversary was in acrushing 
analysis and exposure of the 
budget presented by him as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the Derby ministry. It was followed by a defeat of the 
government, the resignation of the cabinet, and the form- 
ing of the coalition ministry of Lord Aberdeen, in which 
Gladstone himself became Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
His exposition of the budget in April, 1853, in a speech of 
five hours, established his repntation for a marvellous mas 
tery of financial details, oath wonderful power of lucid 
and brilliant marshalling of facts and arguments. His el 
oquence lent a charm to what in other mouths would have 
been dry analysis and explanation. 

Gladstone, always an advocate of peace, economy, and 
measures that make for progress, was opposed to the Cri- 
mean war, but on the break-down of the coalition cabinet 
he retained office under Palmerston as the ** indispensable 
Chancellor of the Exchequer”; but when the Prime Miuis- 
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At the general election of 1865 Mr. Gladstone's conces- 
sions on the subject of the Irish Church led to his defeat 
at Oxford, but he was returned as a candidate for South 
Lancashire, and was again Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and acknowledged leader of his party in the House of 
Commons. As a member of Lord Russell’s cabinet he 
took a brilliant part in the debates in support of the Suf- 
frage bill of 1866, the defeat of which ted to the resigna- 
tion of the ministry. It was then that Disraeli first be 
came Prime Minister, and Gladstone appeared as his chief 
antagonist. On the latter’s resolution in favor of dises 
tablishing the Irish Church the government was defeat 
ed, and appealed to the country, and was defeated there. 
Deserted by his Lancashire constituency, Gladstone was 
returned from Greenwich, and became Prime Minister to 
carry out his disestablishment scheme and other measures 
of reform, including that for a national system of educa- 
tion, the use of the ballot at élections, and the abolition of 
the sale of commissions in the army. On his bill for or- 
ganizing the ‘* Irish University ” the government was de 
feated and the cabinet resigned, but on the failure of the 
opposition to form a ministry they resumed office. One 
of the incidents of this administration was the negotia- 
tion of the Treaty of Washington, under which the Ala 
bama claims were settled by arbitration. 

After Parliament bad been called to meet in February, 
1874, there was a sudden dissolution and appeal to the 
country, and the Liberal party, which had been slowly 
losing ground, was defeated. - It was after that that Mr 
Gladstone, in letters to Lord Granville, put in a plea to be 
relieved from the burdens of leadership on account of ad 
vancing years. He was then sixty-five, and did for a 
time retire from active part in politics and in Parliament, 
devoting himself to Homeric studies and theological con 
troversy; but the ‘‘ Bulgarian atrocities ” brought him out 
again, and made him the leader of public sentiment and 
party action. Aftér the general election of 1880, when he 
was returned for Midlothian, and the Conservative ad- 
ministration was overwhelmingly defeated, both the Earl 
of Granville and Lord Hartington, the nominal leaders of 
the Liberal party in the two Houses, recognized the vic- 
tory as Gladstone’s, and advised the Queen to invite him 
again to form the cabinet. He was at the head of the 
government from April, 1880, to June, 1885, a period of 
much difficulty on account of disturbances in Ireland and 
in South Africa, and complications in Egypt. Mr. Glad- 
stone effected a restoration of the Transvaal Republic, 
under British protectorate, after the war with the Boers, 
and carried through measures for a further extension of 
the elective franchise. It was in 1884-5 that he framed 
and urged his first measure of home-rule for Ireland. 
The dissolution of 1885 was due mainly to the difficulties 
of the Egyptian situation, and Lord Salisbury came into 
power for a few months. Gladstone’s ministry was re 
stored in 1886, and the Home-Rule bill was defeated, and 


it yielded again to Salisbury. 


Again for five or six years Mr. Gladstone remained in 
the background, though he was the real leader of the Op 
position during the Conservative administration, which 
continued until after the general election of 1892. It was 
a period of agitation and Hivisions over the Irish home- 
rule question, when the ‘National Unionists were dis 
integrating from the Liberal party, and of complication 
in affairs. abroad, especially in Egypt and the Sudan: . 
Though his years were far more advanced than when he 
sought retirement in 1874, Gladstone took an active part 
in the Parliamentary contest of 1892. As it was mainly 
fought upon the home-rule issue, and he was unquestion 
ably the leader of his party in regard to that, the victory 





HAWARDEN CASTLE, THE HOME OF GLADSTONE. 
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ter consented to an inquiry into charges of abuses and cor- 
ruption in the military department he resigned. He took 
an inconspicuous part in public affairs from that time until 
1860, when he again became Chancellor of the Exchequer 
under Palmerston, and was instrumental in securing the 
commercial treaty with France and abolishing the duty 
upon paper, which excited a curiously strenuous resist- 
ance. In October, 1862, an unfortunate expression, in a 
speech at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, made Gladstone appear 
in the light of an enemy to the Union cause in this coun- 
try. He said that Jefferson Davis had ‘‘ made a nation,” 
and seemed to rejoice in that fact. He afterwards con- 
fessed that he had been wrong, and explained that his 
interest in this country, as a whole, had Jed him to the mis- 
taken view that the division would be best for both sec- 
tions. 


was again his,and he was once more called to form the 
ministry, holding the office of First Lord of the Treasury. 
The new bill ‘‘ for the better government of Ireland ” was 
brought in during the session of 1893, and, the Liberal ma 
jority not being large, it was carried through the House 
of Commons only after an exciting struggle, which put 
a severe strain upon the Prime Minister, who still led his 
party forces in Parliament. When it was rejected by the 
Lords there was much heated discussion of the question 
of curtailing or abolishing the legislative power of that 
aristocratic branch, but Mr. Gladstone showed little sym- 
pathy for that proposition. He was now full of years 
and honors and weary of political and Parliamentary 
strife, and determined at last to leave the burden of 
power and responsibility to others. His last speech in 
the House of Commons as Prime Minister was delivered 
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i the Ist of March, 1894, and on the 5th of 
that month his resignation took effect, and 
rd Rosebery assumed the first place in 
the cabinet 
Even this final retirement was to study 
ind literature, and the venerable statesman 
ind scholar wrote a number of articles for 
periodical publications? and a book in vin 
dication of Butler's Analogy. At the instal 
lation of the Prince of Wales as Chancellor 
of the new Welsh University at Aberystwith, 
Mr. Gladstone was present as a venerated 
ruest, and received one of the first honorary 
degrees of the institution. For the last year 
failing powers compelled his family to con 
stant efforts to make his last days as easy 
ind) comfortable as possible 
Many and various will be the judgments 
passed upon the character and career of one 
whom his admirers in recent years have de 
i to call the ‘‘Grand Old Man”; and 
a single brief reflection seems appropriate 


light 


here Ilis course was always evidently de 
termined by honest conviction and a con 
clentious desire to promote the well-being 
of his country and the world at large 

It may be proper to add that the great 
tatesman seemed always to be peculiarly 
happy in his private life. The wife of his 


youth accompanied him with devoted affec 
tion and assiduous care through all bis tri 
umphs and tasks, and lived to soothe his last 
days Ile had sons and daughters, and 
though he lost his eldest son after maturity, 
und one of his daughters in childhood, he 
‘fll had a family affectionately attached to 
him. His son Herbert has become know? 
in public life, and Stephen as the rector cf 
the church at Hawarden 


THE WORK-BASKET. 


ty it possible that we have reached a period 

when the of the work-basket as 
part of every gentlewoman’s equipment is 
not to be regarded with surprise? As we 
look back a few years, every lady had her 
basket, furnished with needles, thread, sew- 
ing-silk, twist, emery - bag — everything, in 
fact, which she could need for the sewing 
which was part of every woman's daily life. 
The mother had her large basket filled with 
garments of every size and always overflow- 
ing with piles of mending. The young girl 
had her daintier work-basket, in which you 
observed either the pretty garments she was 
fashioning for herself, or her exquisite em- 
broidery, or soft and beautiful knitting. 

In the passion for out-door sports, for golf 
and wheeling, rowing and driving, our girls 
no longer care very much for sitting down 
to the long white seam. The girl of to-day 
has health and spirits surpassing the more 
simpje charms of her predecessor a gener 
ation ago A good deal of this is owing 
probably to the fact that out-door sport, ex 
ercises, fresh air, and abundant opportunity 
for amusing herself have supplanted the 
quiet, dreamy work of other days. Many 
garments are now bought ready made by 
preference. Where, for instance, at ove time 
shirts were of domestic manufacture, and 
a large part of the wife’s and mother's time 
was taken up in making these for the 
men of the family, the situation has wholly 
changed, and shirts are invariably bought of 
the manufacturers. There was a time when 
no girl was considered fit to be married un- 
had with her own hands cut and 
made a shirt, doing all the fine hem-stitching 
and the careful fashioning of gussets and 
bands herself; but the work-basket has gone 
out almost as completely as the spinning- 
wheel, and we no longer see it as a promi- 
nent part of the sitting-room furniture, nor 
does it figure conspicuously in a woman's 
own room 

Domesticity loses a little by this; but, on 
the other hand, there is a decided gain, for 
surely the roses of health are of more im- 
portance than the saving of a few cents, and 
where the household sewing can be done by 
proxy, and paid for in the way of business, 
it is quite as well that the women of the 
house should devote their attention to other 
things. A seamstress coming on a certain 
designated day to a family once a week, or 
once a fortnight, and simply giving her en- 
tire day to the household mending, now re 
lieves the mother, whose every moment of 
leisure was once taken up by this never-end- 
ing duty. The mother gains time for read- 
ing, time for rest, time for visiting and en- 
joyment, and she retains her youth and good 
looks much longer than she did under the 
régime when the work-basket was a promi- 
nent object in her life and thought 

It is a pity, however, merely as an object 
and convenience, to eliminate the work 
basket. Baskets are themselves beautiful 
objects. They are cunningly woven of straw 
in fancy shapes and forms. Sometimes they 
are lined with silk; always they are subtly 
feminine. The work - basket is one of the 
few remaining articles which by no pos- 
sibility can be regarded as common to both 
man and woman. Unlike the wall-pocket 
and the waste-basket, which have their office 
equally to be desired and used by every one 
in the family, the work - basket stands for 
purely womanly occupation. 

Looking at it, one goes back in thought to 
medieval days, when the knights rode forth 
to the wars, their retainers following them; 
while the lady, with her maidens, sat at home 
working the wonderful tapestries which re 
main to this day; the old minstrel sitting in 
the corner and singing to his barp beautiful 
and romantic stories of the battles he re- 


passing 


less she 
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membered. All through our Puritan history 
we find the work-basket always in evidence. 
The little Puritan maiden sat down and 
sewed on her sampler in quiet mornings be- 
side her mother. 


Ont of the way in a corner 
Of our dear old attic room, 
Where bunches of lavender from the hill-cide 
Shake off a faint perfume, 
An open chest is standing 
With hasp and;padiock and key, 
Strong as the days that made it 
On the other side of the sea. 


Here among the other treasures of the 
onken chest is the old-fashioned sampler 
framed in by berry and vine. 


Faded the equare of canvas, 
Dim is the silken thread; 
But I think of white hands dimpled 
And a childish sunny head; 
For here in cross and tent stitch, 
In a wreath of berry and vine, 
She worked it a hundred years ago— 
Elizabeth, aged nine. 


Many a little Elizabeth, many a little Pris- 
cilla and Martha and Rose, quietly sleep- 
ing now in the graveyard, or living perhaps 
in the quiet of sheltered old age, remember 
how as children they sat beside their mothers 
and learned how tosew. No mother, a hun- 
dred years ago, among the old Colonial dames 
whom we so honor now, would have thought 
her duty done bad she failed to teach her little 
girl bow to handle her needle. Very much 
more than needle-work the children learned 
in those enforced hours of work at the mo- 
ther’s knee. They learned self-control and 
perseverance and sticking fast to one thing 
until it was done, and doing whatever they 
did in the very best possible way, and these 
were lessons good to learn even if they came 
out of an old-fashioned work-basket. 


A ROYAL ROAD TO HOUSE- 
CLEANING. 


TOW comes the time of year when the 
LN housekeeper wishes that there were 
some royal roud to house-cleaning. Every 
member of the family dreads the spring up- 
heaval—when carpets are up, windows open, 
dust flying, everything in confusion, and the 
entire premises smell of soap-suds. Then 
meals are unappetizingly plain, and hastily 
eaten; for mother has no time to give to the 
preparation of dainty dishes. And the worst 
of it all is that this same mother is very 
likely to overwork herself to such an extent 
that, when the house is once more in a state 
of order, she is laid up with illness produced 
by physical and nervous exhaustion. 

One housekeeper has discovered that there 
is what she calls a royal road to house-clean- 
ing, and it lies in the simple device of taking 
one room atatime. First of all, she attacks 
the attic, and gives one day to going through 
trunks, etc., and setting the place in order. 
Next, the cellar receives attention, and she 
hires a man for one day to perform the 
heavy and dirty part of the work. This is 
done before the other portions of the house 
are cleaned, as cleaning the furnace, remov- 
ing ashes, etc., necessarily cause dust to 
rise to the upper floors. hen one room at 
a time is cleaned, and this is done in such an 
unostentatious way that the men of the fam- 
ily hardly know that the process is going 
on. The room that is undergoing a trans- 
formation is thoroughly completed, the car- 
pets relaid and pictures rehung, before an- 
other apartment has so much as a chair 
removed from it. Our housekeeper has also 
adopted the plan of taking her house-cleaning 
in a leisurely way, and not attempting to get 
it all done in a given space of time. She 
begins early in the season, and, if pressed 
with other work, cleans only one or two 
rooms a week. This method isso much plea- 
santer for all concerned than the old-fashioned 
system of much-dreaded house-cleaning, that 
overwrought housewives might find their 
work simplified if they should adopt this 
woman’s plan. 
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No feature recognized as essential in com- 
bination underwear is disregarded in the Elliott 
Suit, this garment providing easy access and 
perfect comfort throughout. Made in desirable 
fabrics and colors for Ladies and Misses. 


COURTNEY MPG. CO., 55 Leonard St., N.Y. 
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Rough Straw, $4.00 


LADIES’ STRAW SAILORS 


1898 SHAPES READY 


All Mail Orders 

promptly executed. 

Send for 1898 Cata- 
logue. 


Knox 


- Hatter 
ay 194 Fifth Ave. 


Fifth Avenue Hotel 


New York 
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PRICES 





Revelations of Beauty 
and Worth 


There is no variation in Crescent quality. 
The Crescent you buy has the same beauty, 
strength, and ease of running as the Crescent 
ee neighbor rides. The experience of 

th will be the same in rare cycling pleas- 
ure; and the enjoyment of neither will be 
marred by learning that one bought his 
Crescent cheaper than the other. 


Care of the Wheel," FREE. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 
CHICAGO. _Makers._ New YORK. | 


er CRORUROOO Rs. 


Trritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food that is 
nourishing and that does not cloy the 
appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic, and Restora 
tive. It contains the nourishing elements of meat. 
Prepared for invalids and dyspeptics and those 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’, im 2-o7., 4, %, and 1-1b. tins, 

Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New 


York, agents for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. 
Bayer & Co., Elberfeld 


Art Catalogue, with “ 














SKIN. 


Simplicity 


1898 Waverleys are marvels of me- 
chanical construction and skill, yet 
so simple any child can understand 
and care for 
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DOTTED VEILING AND GRASS-LINEN GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 78.—[(See Page 471.) 


FRENCH GOWNS OF VEILING AND 
FOULARD. 


MONG the new imported models in summer cos 

tumes is a novel gown of voile with shirred waist 
and skirt, the front of the skirt forming a slender apron. 
These charming voiles are made up over taffeta linings, 
usually varying in color from poppy red to pale rose, and 
from Wilhelmina orange to dull yellow. The coloring of 
this model is palest heliotrope patterned with tiny silk 
dots in light yellow, over a foundation skirt of a deeper 
tint. The apron is of grass linen in the natural écru 
color, and contrasts prettily with the veiling, while an addi 
tional barmony is its trimming—tiny velvet ribbons in 
graduated shades of old-yellow and brown, The plain 
sleeves of unlined linen are banded at the wrist with the 
same velvet. The skirt is shirred in several lines about 
the hips, with the fulness hanging to the ground, and 
gathered closely in the back at the waist line, producing 
the sweeping folds now in vogue. Its width is four and 
a half yards. 

The grass linen part of the back of the waist is open in 
the centre, and trimmed vertically with clusters of the 
narrow yellow velvet ribbons. The high collar is slight- 
ly draped. 

The hat worn with this gown is of open-work straw braid. 


It has a moderate 
brim, under which, at the back, is a half-wreath of wall-flowers in shades of 


yellow and brown. 
around the crown. 

Approximate quantity of material for gown—voile, 6} yards; grass linen, 24 
yards. 


Long curling ostrich plumes form an effective decoration 


Foulards continue to be popular, partly because of their adaptability to flounces 
and other touches of decoration which require a soft clinging texture. 

A dainty creation of violet and white foulard is made with the favorite circu- 
lar ruffle, which borders the skirt, and is carried up the front in decreasing 
width. It edges also the guimpe waist front and back and the wrist of the 
small close sleeves. 

Quaintly pretty is the corsage, which is trimmed about the bust with the en- 
circling, frill low in front, one side crossing the other and passing over the right 
shoulder to the back, where it is carried down under the arm to meet the crossed- 
over part of the front. The left sleeve is decorated with a double frill. 

French embroidered batiste in cream white is used for the guimpe and sleeves, 
which is a desirable mode for thin materials. The corsage is a simple full waist, 
tight-fitting in the back, and the collaris a straight close band. The seven-gored 
skirt hangs smoothly in front, with full folds behind. 

Quantity of material for gown—silk, 11 yards; embroidered batiste, 14 yards. 


>. 








HOW TO CLEAN WHITE GLOVES. 


FASHION that has prevailed for an unusually long time is the one of wearing light or 

white gloves both for evening and street wear. The fashion is one that at first sight 
appears to be most extravagant; but, strange to say, it really costs less to keep three or four 
pairs of white gloves going than it does for the same number of dark ones, even though it is 
necessary to have the gloves look like new every time they are worn. 

There are many different ways of cleaning gloves. First and foremost, of course, is the 
ee of sending them to some first-class cleaning establishment, whence they are 
returned to you, in the given time, looking perhaps quite spotless, but generally a trifle 
the worse for wear, with the buttons off, and usually the stitching ripped or broken at 
the tops of the fingers. The plan of cleaning with naphtha and gasoline is in one sense a 
good way to get the gloves clean, but an exceedingly dangerous one—that is, the old-fashioned 
way of putting a quantity of the inflammable material in a bow], and then putting the gloves 
in it, saturating them thoroughly with the liquid, and then hanging them out to dry. Even 
with the best intentions, there is often some carelessness, and it is well known what disastrous 
fires have followed the gasoline coming in contact with some open flame of a gas or match. 
There has lately been invented—or, if not lately, at all events it has only recently come into 
use—a most capital contrivance, by the aid of which gloves can be cleaned at home in the 
most satisfactory mauner. This contrivance is a wooden hand, on which the glove can be 
put as soon as it is taken off one’s own hand. The thumb is adjust 
able, so that it can be twisted either to one side or the other, thus 
enabling both the left and right hand to be cleaned on the one last— 
for it certainly may be called a last. 

When the glove is stretched over the last, a sponge dipped in the 
naphtha, benzine, or any of the different cleaning preparations, can 
be applied to any spot that is soiled, and all dirt then removed 
With glacé kid it is often possible to remove any signs of wear by 
simply rubbing with oiled silk or stale bread, Of course this does 
not apply to gloves which have been worn so long that they are really 
dirty all over. When they are in that condition, there is nothing 
to be done but to send them to some cleaning establishment. But 
the idea of this new invention is to have the gloves put on it each 
\ time they are worn, on the principle of ‘* a stitch in time saves nine.” 

Well-dressed women are most particular that their boots and gloves 
should always be in a state of perfection. And it has been proved 
most thoroughly that a very economical way to keep one’s self 
always bien gantée, is to have the gloves made to order, in the first 
place, and to buy a vumber of pairs at once, and to clean at once any 
spot of dust or dirt. There is no need for buying one of the wooden 
arms displayed in the window, which are expensive. The wooden 
last costs less than a dollar, and answers every purpose 





FOULARD GOWN WITH YOKE AND SLEEVES OF EMBROIDERY. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 77.—(See Page 471.) 
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CLVB WOMEN & 
==CLVB WORK 


SPRING MEETING OF THE NEW JERSEY 
FEDERATION 

ee E five famous clubs of Plainfield, New Jersey, were 

the hostesses a few days ago at the spring meeting 
of the New Jersey State Federation of Women's Clubs. 
About two hundred delegates were present, and a large 
number of club women and invited guests. The morning 
exercises were held in the Park Avenue Church, Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall making the address of welcome, 
which was responded to in graceful and forcible words by 
Miss Gaines, president of the State Federation. 

Phe department reports of the federation were specially 
interesting, though they included a rather discouraging 
one from the committee on the Palisades, which has been 
very active in efforts to preserve this natural beauty to the 
State and world. A valuable paper presented was a plea 
for the birds, which was contributed by Henry M. Max- 
son, chairman of the New Jersey Audubon Society. Mrs. 
Candace Wheeler took for her topic ‘‘ Farm-house Indus- 
tries,” and showed in her comprehensive and suggestive 
way the possibilities under this head for the winter idle- 
ness of these isolated homes. Dr. Mary E. Green, presi- 
dent of the National Household Economic Association, 
spoke on her special subject. At one o’clock the company 
adjourned to the Country Club Casino, where, in a perfect 
bower of dogwood and other May-blossom bloom, lunch- 
eon was served by the Plainfield club women, whose hos 
pitnlity was as charming and attractive as it was gracious. 
Following the luncheon a more informal meeting con- 
vened at the Casino. This included music and readings, 
with some short addresses from some of the guests repre 
senting patriotic societies. Among them was Mrs. Bedle, 
president of Colonial Dames of New Jersey; Mrs. Wash- 
ington Roebling, chairman of New Jersey Washington 
Memorial Association, and always a welcome guest every- 
where; and Mrs. Louis Baralt. 

Patriotism, indeed, was not missed from the day in other 
particulars. The morning session opened with the sing- 
ing of the ** Star-spangled Banner,” and the final chorus of 
the afternoon was the singing of the “ Red, White, and 
Blue,” the words of which song occupied a page of the 
programme, with the flag, in colors, as a head-piece. 

Four delegates from the federation were selected to at- 
tend the biennial convention of the General Federation at 
Denver in June. These were Miss Cecilia Gaines, of Jer- 
sey City, president; Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, of Plain- 
field; Mrs. Margaret T. Yardley, of East Orange; Miss 
Sophie Ricord and Mrs. Thomas Craven, of Newark. 
Arrangements have been made for special cars for the 
New Jersey club women. The New Jersey federation is 
one of the most active of State organizations. Under six 
depattments, those of Forestry, Town Improvement, Kin- 
dergartens, Education, Libraries, Reciprocity Bureau, it is 
doing excellent service. New Jersey has taken the lead in 
the town-improvement movement, and the Department of 
Forestry, too, is especially active and useful. A great 
many large and influential clubs are counted in the mem- 
bership of the federation, and its record is accumulating. 








THE ELECTION THIS sPRING at the Woman's Club at 
Denver was a most interesting one. The president, Mrs. 
Sarah 8. Platt, was for the fourth time elected to that 
office. It had been Mrs. Platt’s desire to retire from the 
responsible position, but great pressure was brought to 
bear upon her consenting to be a candidate for the bien- 
nial year, and her first decision was overruled. The re- 
sult of the balloting at the annual election was over- 
whelming. Nine seattering votes, in a membership which 
counts over nine hundred, were all that deflected from 
Mrs, Platt’s list. Such unanimity in such a large body 
was convincing proof, if Mrs Platt needed it, that the 
club wanted her. ‘*‘ The scene,” says a woman who was 
there when the result of the balloting was made known, 
**was an impressive one. There was such an outburst of 
applause as is rarely heard, and as Mrs. Platt rose to at- 
tempt to speak the enthusiasm waxed instead of waned. 
That she was touched by the ovation was evident. When 
silence was finally got for a moment, her voice broke as 
she attempted to thank the club. Every one of her sen- 
tences was punctuated by sharp applause. The leader of 
a great club like the Woman's Club of Denver has to be 
a remarkable woman, and we know when we have got 
one, and mean to keep her.” Mrs. Platt was born in Ver- 
mont, and has the sturdy traits of the New England 
character, softened by an unusually magnetic and attrac- 
tive personality. She possesses in a marked degree that 
indefinable and most potent attribute called charm, and 
adds to this large intelligence, a clear judgment, and cool 
head. Mrs. Platt is a strong probability in the candidacy 
next month for national club honors. 


THE RECENT ANNUAL BREAKFAST of the New York 
Wheaton Alumne Association was one of exceptional 
interest. Huving secured the attendance of Mr. Cole, the 
president of Wheaton Seminary, Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, 
the president of the New York Alumna, invited such 
pout educators as President Hyde of Bowdoin Col- 
ege, Dr. T. J. Backus, of Packer Institute, Professor 
F. H. Giddings, of Columbia and Barnard, the Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, Dr. William H. Ward, and the Rev. I. H. 
Rankin to assist in the discussion of the topic, ‘* The 
Education of our Girls.” The result was a most illami- 
nating contribution from this collection of gifted men 
and experienced educators, which it is a pity cannot be 
reproduced in full. President Hyde made the admirable 
point that it is wise for an institution of learning to pre- 
scribe its work, and then not exceed its limitations. There 
is a large fleld for the small college that it can better do 
than to strive to become a university. Similarly, the 
seminary is by no means put aside because the woman's 
college has grown strong and popular. This Rev. I. H. 
Rankin usefully supplemented in his interesting tribute to 
the old-fashioned woman, who, despite her handicaps of 
technical knowledge, yet showed herself possessed! of val- 
uable qualities which should not be overlooked. Professor 
Giddings urged caution in the educational zeal of the mod 
ern woman, and warned educators that while it is almost 
impossible to overwork boys, it is equally almost im- 
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possible not to overwork girls. Dr. Backus, who spends 
every day of the school year in careful supervision of 
about eight hundred girls, and therefore — speaks 
with a large authority, does not believe in the intuition 
of girls over that of boys, and thinks when that notion 
is got rid of a useful step in woman's education will be 
taken. Dr. Abbott believes in a high education, but nev- 
er so high that it overtops that loftiest of ambitions for 
women—a life in the home, The beautiful tribute to the 
woman who has made home earth’s paradise for him, with 
which Dr. Abbott finished, held his listeners breathless, 
and, more strongly than any abstract flight of oratory 
could have done, emphasized his conviction that the wo- 
man who wins scholastic prizes, no matter how great ov 
may be, at the expense of her rational and rightful royal- 
ty—the queen of a home—has made a poor bargain in life’s 
commerce. An original poem, prefaced by a graceful 
speech, was read by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, and Miss 
Augusta J. Larned put in another notable touch in a 
charming contribution on the little red school - house. 
Among the distinguished women guests of the club were 
Mrs. Atwell, president of the New York Mount Holyoke 
Alumne; Mrs. G. H. Pilsbury, president of the Cambridge 
Club, Brooklyn; Mrs. Theodore Sutro; Mrs. 8. M. Weed, 
regent Norwalk Chapter, D. A.R. ; Miss Susan Hayes Ward, 
editor and writer; Miss Anna Kilham, of the Boston 
Wheaton Alumne, and others. 


AsipE FROM THE Omana Expostrion, which, it is ex- 
pected, will attract Eastern club women en route to and 
from the biennial next mouth, there is to be, on June 18 
and 19,a club convention in that city, brought together 
by the Nebraska Federation of Women’s Clubs. A num- 
ber of club women who will be travelling to the West at 
the time have arranged to be at Omaha on one of these 
dates for participation in this preliminary congress. 


THE CHAIRMAN’FOR THE EXHIBIT OF CLUB WORK at the 
biennial is Mrs. George L. Scott. Photographs, year- 
books, and similar club exhibits may be sent direct to her, 
addressing 2242 Josephine Street, Denver, Colorado. 


A BRILLIANT RECEPTION WAS GIVEN to Mrs. Daniel 
Manning, of Albany, the president- general of the Na- 
tional Society D.A.R., by the Chicago chapter on the oc- 
casion of her recent visit to tuat city. Nearly a thousand 
cards were sent out, and general invitations, too, were ex- 
tended to the various putriotic societies, including the 
Colonial Dames, the Mayflower Society, and others. Mu- 
sic, flowers, beautiful decorations—in which the flag was 
a prominent element—and a distinguished assemblage of 
ladies and gentlemen, were the characteristics of the after- 
noon. Maroaret Hamitton WELCH. 




















SUMMER MILLINERY. 


‘THE principal novelty this year is in the different weaves 

of straw that are used in the construction of the hats. 
The soft satin-finished braid is used in all kinds of hats. 
Some of the weaves are open-work ; others are quite close 
together. There are even many in what used to be called 
Neapolitan straw, a very fine weave that looks like horse- 
hair, and often black and white are put together in these 
Neapolitan straw hats, in which there is an exquisite shade 
of a very pale gray. Using these different weaves, and 
straw by the yard, the milliners are able to secure a much 
better and more distinctive style for their individual cus- 
tomers. The hats, so to speak, can be built to suit the 
head. Of course this is not a novelty, but has been done 
for the last two or three years; but the straw itself is 
different this year. 

One very odd and exceedingly effective hat is made of 
a pale lemon-color straw with an inside satin finish. The 
crown of the hat is shaped somewhat like a toque. At 
the back is an enormous double bow, the straw tied just 
as ribbon would be tied. Back of the bow of straw are 
quantities of shaded tea-roses, and the whole hat is veiled 
in yellow tulle. It is indescribably soft in coloring and 
general effect. 

A very smart hat in a silvery gray-braid, also with the 
satin finish, has some points like the English walking 
hat, but the crown is 
lower and the brim 
is broader. This is 
trimmed, like some 
of the felt hats of the 
winter, with the two 
long ostrich plumes 
fastened in front 
with a bow of taffeta 
ribbon and a large 
rhinestone buckle. 
The plumes go at 
either side of the 
crown,and falldown 
on the hair in the 
back. Worn with an 
all-gray gown this is 
a very effective and 
smart style of hat. 

Bright red hats are 
no longer fashion- 
able, and there are 
very few purple 
ones seen; but all 
conceivable shades 
of green and blue 
are greatly in evi- 
dence. On the blue 
hats there are trim- 
mings of different shades of blue, so that there will be the 
deepest navy-blue and the lightest turquoise, with all the 
intervening shades. 

Silk flowers are used for trimming the hats of the satin- 
finished straw and in the different shadings, and there are 
some excellent bluets, as well as deep burnt-orange mari- 
golds and cowslips. With some of these hats there are 
no green leaves used with the flowers, but with others 
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there are some, but the green is generally suggested rather 
than thrust prominently forward. 

The yellow straws are very fashionable, and vary in 
shade from the very pale straw-color to almost a brown. 
They are trimmed with flowers and ribbons; some have 
black velvet and white wings, from which it can be seen 
there is a great lat- 
itude allowed this 

ear. Then there 
is a great fancy for 
roses of all colors 
—the full blown 
and also the buds. 
One very smart hat 
of a yellow straw 
has the crown en- 
tirely covered with 
deep red and tea 
roses that are all in 
bud. These are 
massed together in 
what might be 
thought a stiff ar- 
rangement, but the 
harsh effect is soft- 
ened by knots of 
black velvet ribbon 
put in between the 
tlowers. At the 
back, instead of 
flowers, where the 
brim is turned up, 
is a broad bow of 
black velvet ribbon 
fastened with a 
rhinestone buckle. 


FLOWER-TRIMMED 
HATS. 


The newest hats 
now are a mass of 
flowers. In this 
respect they are quite different from the spring styles, 
where the hats were trimmed with shirred silks, feathers, 
a few flowers perhaps, and stiff bows. Some of the 
smartest hats now are of the shepherdess shape, of the 
fine straws of one color—black or white, or even the bright 
colors. These have the brim turned up in the back, or 
else very short and turned down, and the flowers are put 
around the crown as though they were growing in a 
flower-bed. 

Leghorn hats are of course very heavily trimmed 
with flowers, as they always have been. The brims are 
narrower than Inst year, are very pliable, and are twisted 
in and out always fo some becoming fashion, while the 
flowers are put around the crown and in at the back. 
Roses are the favorite flowers, while daffodils, violets, gar- 
denias, lilies - of - the - valley, etc., are all used. On the 
small hats flowers like biuets are greatly in demand. 
Field flowers are left for the children’s hats, and the 
wreaths of daisies, buttercups, poppies, with just one or 
two bluets added, are as attractive as ever on the small 
hats that the little children wear. By-the-way, it seems 
strange that small children wear so much black. The 
big black flats covered with these bright flowers ure very 

much in favor for 

little children. 
Straw hats that 
have brims of 
chiffon are still 
used for little chil- 
dren and for girls 
as old as eighteen, 
but for the older 
girls the hats are 
much more elab- 
orately trimmed. 

The flowers are 

ut on in front or 

in a stiff bunch at 
the left side of the 

crown. Not a 

great many are 

used, but enough 
to make the hat 
look more elab- 
orately trimmed 
than when only 
the chiffon and the 
straw are used. 
‘Flower bonnets 
are prettier than 
they have ever been before. They are made on shapes that 
are suited to individuals, not just to everybody's head. 
A straw edge shows below the mass of roses, violets, or 
other flowers that are used, and the edge is always of some 
fancy straw—black, green, or yellow. The trimming, of 
course, is entirely of flowers, and the height is given by a 
spray of roses at the left side. The general effect of the 
hat is very much that of the flower head-dress that we 
have seen all winter worn with the evening gown. 





HATS OF CHIFFON AND NET. 


Scarcely suited to sea-side wear are many of the hats 
that are now being exhibited as suitable for watering- 
place wear. They are none the less charming, however, 
and are always so becoming, they are bound to be popular. 
One hat that has a crown of straw of the rough variety, 
in a real turquoise blue, has the brim full and soft, made 
of white chiffon, over which are put ruchings of black 
chiffon, very narrow and very full. The brim turns up 
at one side, and is faced in with clusters of forget-me- 
nots; then on the crown of the hat are placed five ostrich 
tips, black, which fall over on the crown in the most 
graceful fashion. 

Another hat—this entirely of chiffon, and one of the 
favorite styles of the summer—is a round turban worn 
far down over the face. The brim at the back is much 
higher than in front, and the entire hat is made of the 
shirred chiffon, the only trimming being two curved black 
quills spangled with paillettes. From the description 
it would seem as if this hat was to be worn with a morn- 
ing costume. On the contrary, it is worn with the bright- 
est of silks or stuffs. It is emphatically the hat of the 
season, and is sold to wear with light wash gowns. 
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DRESS. 


Mre.—To trim your black and white gown I should advise fol- 
lowing the color plate in Bazar No. 11. You can amake the body ot 
the waist of either white or black lace, as you prefer—white is the 
smarter.—To trim your straw hat I shonld advise tulle and ribbon of 
the same shade, with a few flowers, not too many ; or, if yon do not like 
that, ase all flowers, with just two bows of vivlet velvet ribbou.—I do 
not see how yon can well dispense with a collation, even at a very quiet 
wedding, but why should you not have a very simple one? That i« 
eastly accomplished, and you weed not go in for any of the luxuries of 
the day. 


Sussortern.—The best color for you to put with your gray gown 
will be green, any shade of it that is becoming to you. I should ad- 
vise you to make the skirt with the circular flonnce if yon have 
enough material; if not, have it the five-gore. Make your waist with 
a basque effect at the back, bat in front have one wide revers faced 
with green eatin, the other with white piqué, and pat in a white piqné 
vest embroidered in green in some outline pattern and small jet beads. 
You can easily embroider it yourself. This is avery smart style. You 
should have a high collar, also of the white piqaé, attached to the vest. 
The blouse effect will not be as satisfactory as a coat this season; all 
the new gowns are made with coats.—For a child so young as seven, 
unless she is very stout, I should certainly advise straight skirts. They 
look more childlike, and are generally more becoming. 


J. B. M.—If gray is becoming to you, I should advise having an 
all-gray hat to wear with your gown. Then at the back you can 
put two or three bunches of geraniums the exact color of the silk used 
on the gown, but do not pat enough to destroy the gray effect, which 
is so attractive when it is becoming. 


Bostox.—Yes; caps are not worn any more with bicycle costames ; 
the smart walking bat is considered much the best. If it is unbecoming 
to you, why do you not have either a sailor or a Tam o' Shanter? There 
is no reason why you should not wear the latter, provided you do 
not wear it in the city. It would look very well made of corduroy 
like your costume. The long bicycle boots are preferred until the 
weather grows very warm, then the low shoes are worn instead. As 
you wear your skirt so short, I should advise the long boots even in 
hot weather. 


E. E. G.—Some fancy braid in brown will trim the waist of which 
you enclose sample, bat I should not advise putting very much trim- 
ming on it. If you want to make it look smarter, have revers, and 
face them with white satin, on which sew narrow brown braid, either 
in a fancy pattern or in straight rows. 


A. D. 8.—The grenadine of which you enclose sample is rather an 
old pattern for a girl of your age, but you can make it look mach more 
youthfal by trimming it in a dressy fashion. Cut the skirt with an 
attached flounce, and then trim the floance with rows of shirred or 
gathered satin ribbon. Make the skirt slightly long, with the falness 
at the back, so that it will stand out. You may even have to put in a 
little pad at the back to keep it ont. Fancy waists are worn with 
these grenadine skirts, bat Ido not think they would be called exactly 
smart any longer. I shonld advise having it trimmed very elaborately 
with white lace and some bright color. You will find it mach better 
to make it up over a colored lining—say rose pink or a bright shade 
of apple green. 


Eaorn Reaven.—You had best make the organdie up in a raffled 
skirt like some of the recent illustrations in the Bazan. The waist 
you should have tight-fitting in the back, bloused directly in front, 
turned back over a {ull front of the green covered with ruffles of lace, 
The green, by-the-way, must be laid in very tiny knife-pleatings ; then 
you mast have a taffeta sash and bows of the same color as the eilk on 
the waist. The skirt must be separate from the lining, and the lining 
finished like a very fancy petticoat, with several ruaffies or two deep 
flounces. You had beet make the lining of the waist bigh in the neck 
and then cut it away; the sleeves should not be lined. They must be 
shirred, and have a cap trimmed with lace over the top. 


Ipata.—The subject of graduation gowns is treated at length in 
Bazan No. 19. To make up the green dimity of which you enclose 
sample I should advise having it quite lavishly trimmed. The skirt 
illustrated in Bazaa No. 18 is a very good one, and there is also a 
waist in Bazar No. 19 which should be very becoming to your dangh- 
ter. If you will look at the page of children’s frocks in Bazan No. 16, 
you will find a namber of illustrations which will give you much better 
ideas than I can in writing. I do not understand why you cannot get 
bicycle boots to fit your daughter. I am afraid she would have the 
same difficulty with the gaiters, but of course you could move the but- 
tons on those. All I can think of is for you to send to some good 
shoemaker and give him the measures, and he can then forward to you 
samples from which you can choose.—I should advise your girl having 
a black hat trimmed with bright flowers, quite large, and turned up in 
the back. It would then do with both the gowns, or you can have a 
yellow straw. If your danghter is tall, you had best have her skirts 
made to clear the ground only. 


Antiqurry.—aAll kinds of laces are need this summer, so that I 
should advise using both those of which you enclose sample. 1 
think you could make the Chantilly over into one of the apron-front 
skirts with the attached flonnce. I have seen three or four done over 
in this way that were very good. I do not think you can combine the 
two laces so that they will look well together—that is not done at all. 
I should make the gown up over white. If you make it up over black, 
nse either satin or a glacé taffeta. You need something with lustre 
under such lace as that. 


F. C. F.—The prettiest way to cut your skirt will be with five 
gores. Make it quite long. You can, if you wirh, put a narrow bias 
flounce on, but, in my mind, the skirt will be smarter if you leave 
it plain, The waist muet be tight-fitting in the back; in front turned 
back in jabot revers over a full front of either white or black mousse- 
line de soie pliseé. The sleeves must be small, with some fulness at 
the top, and have a little epaulette or cap edged with a ruching of 
narrow black satin ribbon. You can, if it is becoming, have the 
waist cut with a short basque in the back. There have been one 
or two illistrations lately that were very good. The sample is ex- 
ceeding pretty, and you ought to have a most satisfactory gown made 
of it. 


Mas. A. W. J.—Certainly you can change the skirt of your gown by 
putting in a front breadth of plain black, giving the effect of a panel, 
or insert a panel at the side. But are you sure that the skirt is quite 
impossible as itis? There are so many different styles in skirts this 
year that it is mach less difficult to wear out one’s old clothes than it 
was a year ago. The sample you enclose is quite correct to be made 
up into the pattern No. 41, Bazan No.5. I should have the black satin 
in the front of the skirt. If you think it too strong a contrast, use a 
dark brown instead, but I am sure you will be better pleased with the 
black. 


A. E. B.—I shonld advise putting black Liberty sleeves in, if you 
are going to put your gown into hard wear. If not, make the 
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sleeves of black mousseline de soie. In buying a black skirt, I ehould 
advise getting a giacé taffeta, as it is still the smartest thing. Make 
it with a very long apron front and several small raffles, or else one 
deep flounce. Have it rather long, so that it touches in the back. 
Twelve yards of silk will be plenty. If you area clever cutter I think 
you could make it of eleven, but the flounces take considerable ma- 
terial, 


HOME INTERESTS. 


P. M. O.—Meat may be salted, but it can hardly be salty, I fancy, 
though others may differ from me in helieving so. “There is too 
much salt in this for me,” seems to be the phrase that is generally 
adopted. 

The Swedish Movement Cure was introdnced into this country some 
thirty years ago. There are many outgrowths of the first institution 
as established here. The idea underlying the system is that a general 
activity ought to be established in the body, and that those muscles 
aud joints which have been forced into inactivity throngh illness or 
disuse of any kind should be stimulated into action, and, if necessary, 
by artificial means, Massage was used, and machines of every descrip- 
tion were so constructed that different parts of the body conld be ex- 
ercised without any effort on the part of the patient. When flesh ac- 
cumulates through the inactivity of certain parts, the idea is to exer- 
cise those parte, and so dispel, the accumulation. Ever so many 
exercises have been planned for that purpose. If you look at one of 
your back numbers of the Bazar you will find, nnder date of January 
13, 1894, an article entitled “In Favor of Symmetry,” which gives a 
series of directions for reducing the abd and hips. These were 
suggested to the writer by an expert whose name is well known, 
Edwin Checkley also wrote a book on the subject, which has had a 
wide popularity. He called it A Natural Method of Physical Training ; 
Making Muscle and Reducing Flesh without Dieting or Apparatus. 
Men and women who have followed his directions have reduced them- 
selves in a wonderfal way. He is judicions and clever, and ove is 
quite safe in following him. Only of course you mast do all things in 
moderation, and not overdo at first. 





The “Sixth Sense" is one that many persons believe to be one now 
being developed among certain highly developed human beings. To 
tell you exactly all that is claimed for it or abont it would entail a 
longer dissertation than wonld be permissible here. It will, however, 
suffice for the present to tell you that it is a power by which the pos- 
sessor is able to ascertain certain truths or facts, and this without the use 
of his physical sense. There are some persons who believe that Helen 
Keller must possess it, for, though she is deaf, dumb, and blind, she can 
tell the colors of the flowers, and she knows the moment she goes into 
a room whether there are books in it or not. Of course the subject 
resolves iteelf into the sensitiveness of an individual to the finer vi- 
brations, Everything, you know, has vibrations of some kind, but we 
perceive few of them. It was Tyndall, I believe, who long ago pointed 
out that fact. He showed that two persons side by side differed in 
their power to detect certain sounds, as those of insects. Some heard 
them, and some could not. Some detected the low and others the 
higher vibrations. Many persons who are deaf are deaf only to the 
high vibrations. They can hear a piano, but not a canary-bird. A 
low-pitched voice is audible to them, when one that is high pitched 
can convey nothing. Therefore, by keeping certain of our senses 
still—as some persons, like the East Indiaus, have been trained to do— 
some hitherto undeveloped part of the individual is supposed to be 
awake, alive to all these vibrations, and so able to perceive the work- 
ing» of the finer forces of nature, to read a coming danger or a coming 
good—to get at hidden things, in fact. 


L. 8. W.—What an attractive entrance hall it must be with the stairs 
starting from the centre and a nook behind the turning, which, as you 
say, should be made into a ‘* cozy corner”! It should indeed be treat- 
ed with taste, and while I regret that the wood floor is not good enough 
to be left polished or stained, I agree with you that a plain green fill- 
ing will be the next best thing to the hard wood, Be sure to get a 
good quality and a good color filling, and have some pretty small rugs 
in preference to one large one—one rug in front of the stairs, one in 
the cozy corner, and one at every doorway opening into the hall. I 
do not advise regular Japanese matting on the wails; it would be too 
heavy, and burlaps in its natural color would answer the same purpose 
and be much better, but best of all would be grass cloth of a dark 
green shade. I hope the wood-work is to be painted white, and that 
you have some good pictnres to hang on the walls. The cozy corner 
should have a high-backed seat or settle just back of the stair turning, 
on which should be a namber of pillows covered with Japanese striped 
cottons; a emall wicker table should also be here, on which to rest 
books and the tea-tray,and there should be one or two wicker easy- 
chairs, with their cushions covered with the striped cotton. If there 
are any windows, have them hung with Japanese silk curtains, which 
fall to the sash only and are not drawn back. I am sure you will 
have a very pretty nook to use at the afternoon-tea hour, or any other 
time. 


M. B. H.—You might communicate with the silveremiths who fur- 
nished the cases, bat we doubt whether you can dispose of them. 


Aw Ovp Sunscortnen.—The answer to your question about the bed- 
room furniture for a room which is to be furnished, apparently, 
regardless of expense, must be a little equivocal. So much depends 
on whether the bedroom is in a city or a country house, or in a winter 
ora summer home. Undoubtedly the handsomest kind of furniture 
is what yon evidently prefer—solid mahogany in Empire or Colonial 
shapes, with a mahogany bedstead which has a wooden canopy and 
four wooden poets; but, as you can see, this furniture and bedstead 
wonld be inappropriate to a light, airy, summer home. If, however, 
you plan the room for winter use, or for use all the year round, get the 
mahogany set by all means, and the wood bedstead instead of a brass 
bedstead. To be in keeping, all the bed-farnishings should be very 
handsome ; the canopy, spread, roll bolster, and valance, if you have 
one, of brocade, and the other furnishings in the room should be rich 
and elegant—a heavy carpet, or good rags and hard-wood floor, brocade 
coverings and hangings, and only handsome ornaments, If, on the 
other hand, the room is intended for summer nee alone, I should advise 
lex. heavy furniture and furnishings ; the farniture may be mahogany, 
but of light graceful shapes, and the bedstead should be brass, and 
dressed with muslin, China silk, or some kind of cotton goods; mat- 
ting should be on the floor and light hangings at the windows, and the 
finishing-touch should be a comfortable lounge with plenty of soft sofa 
pillows. 


Century.—I think that the first Century Clab ever founded in this 
country was that which was established in New York in the first half 
of the Nineteenth Centary. This is still the famous Century Club 
which now occupies that beantiful house on Forty-third Street near 
Fifth Avenue. It was a club formed of literary men, artists, scientists, 
and musicians, and numbered among ite members snch men as Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, Bayard Taylor, Galian Verplanck, and Daniel 
Huntington. The name was taken from the number of men compos- 
ing the group, membership in those days being limited to one tandred 
men, known as Centurions. It was established for purposes of recrea- 
tion and good-fellowship. Admission to it was and is still difficult to 
obtain, and has always been considered as ove of the greatest honors 
which could be conferred upon the applicant. When the club occupied, 
in its earlier days, ita old house on Sixteenth Street, membership was 
increased to six hundred men, and finally to one thousand when the 
clab moved into its present quarters. 

It is quite probable that most of the other clubs using the same 
name have been inspired by the prestige of this one, although the 
name in many cases may be used to signify a certain relation to the 
present nineteenth ceutury itself, and not the number of members 
composing it. 
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GOOD FORM. 


M. H. N.—It would be impossible for us to publish an answer in the 
Bazan which comes out one day after a letter containing a question is 
written and sent to us. For an informal euchre party of six tables, 
blank cards decorated with pictures of small playing-cards would be 
very pretty and suitable to use for writing the invitation on; of course 
the conventional thing for an invitation is a sheet of note-paper, plain 
or decorated, with the monogram, crest, or address of the hostess, but 
for » party of young people especially the cards will be more taking, 
and they are perfectly proper. Word the invitations as— 


Miss Mary White 
requests the pleasure of 
Mr. Chandler Smith's company 
ou Tuesday evening, May the thirty-first, 

at eight o'clock. 
Erchre 
RS8.V.P. 121 Blank Street 
The hostess, a young woman who has not yet been introduced to 
society, should wear a pretty simply made evening dresa of white or 
light organdie over silk, or of light woollen or silk made high in the 
neck, or very slightly décolleté, just low enough to show the pretty 
curve of her throat. 


Covoravo.—In addressing an invitation to a married couple where 
the husband has a professi 1 or a military title, or an honorary tile 
of any kind, the correct form is, The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. William 
Smith; Col. and Mrs. Samuel White, etc.; bat in addressing alone the 
wife of a man who has a title the proper form is simply Mrs, William 
Smith, Mra. Samuel White ; the title is not written. 





Z. Z.—When a bride is married in a travelling dress the conventional 
thing is for her to wear a hat and gloves aleo. At an October wedding, 
when presumably the bride won!d wear a trim tailor-made cloth suit, a 
black velvet hat would be the best head-gear ; it should be becoming 
and prettily trimmed, with perhaps a touch of color somewhere. Light 
giacé kid gloves would be en régle, unless the fashion of the coming 
season decrees something newer. It is a little early to predict for next 
October now, but I think that I am safe in saying that the proper 
costume for the groom will be, at a daytime wedding, a frock-cont, 
finely checked or striped dark gray tronsers, white shirt, and white 
Ascot tie, gray or white glacé kid gloves, patent-leather shoes, aud a 
silk hat; the hat and gloves he carries. You do not mention how 
many people there will be in the bridal party, bat you will find in an- 
ewer to “ Urenla,” in Bazan No. 17, and in answer to “ In Sh,” in Bazar 
No. 14, descriptions of just such weddings as yours will be, and the 
proper order for the bridal party to enter the room and to stand daring 
the ceremony. Suit the decorations of the room to the season, aud if 
you want a wild-flower wedding use in profusion golden-rod, wild 
asier, autumn leaves, and ferns; or you can use chrysanthemums of all 
colors, or of only one color with green. The bridal party should stand 
in a bower of flowers, and the mantel-pieces, doorways, and corners 
should be banked with flowers, and vases filled with them should be 
about the rooms. I always think, uyless there is a good reason for 
something else, that the conventional thing is the best form, and so I 
should advise noon for the wedding bour, and a breakfast following. 
There are many afternoon and evening weddings, but twelve o'clock 
continues to be still the most popular hour, Serve at the wedding 
breakfast — 

Bouillon, 
Creamed lobster, sandwiches, 
Game and salad. 
Iecs and cake, 
Coffee and bonbons. 
Lemonade or wine or punch. 


CUISINE. 


J. W. R.—1. Fall directions for sterilizing milk were given in an 
article in Bazan No. 82, Vol. XXVIII (Angust 10, 1995). 

2 Yes, indeed, you may use sour milk in making several things be- 
sides cake and biscuit. Have you never eaten gingerbread made with 
sour milk? Or corn bread, or griddle-cakes? Then I should advise 
that you speedily repair this deficiency in your gastronomic edacation. 
Remember, however, that in using sour milk you must always add 
soda to the other ingredients, and omit both cream of tartar and bak. 
ing-powder. 

8. I wonder if the pillow of which you write had an objectiona- 
ble oder when you bought it. You only mention that, atter hav- 
ing been put away for some months, it has a disagreeable smell. Are 
you sure that it was not laid away near some strong-smelling preparn- 
tion, such as camphor balls or tar-paper? Or perhaps the down with 
which the cushion is filled may have the strong oil-like odor sometimes 
pecuiiar to feathers. In any case, the only remedy I can suggest is 
that you lay the pillow ont-of-doors in the bot sunsbine for several 
days, turning it frequently. 


Myra K.—I can fully sympathize with the feeling of distaste that 
attacks you at the thought of “ puddings, pies, and hot desserts for hot 
weather.” A pie in summer isa calinary soleciem that brings its own 
punishment in the attack of dyspepsia or headache that is pretty sure 
to follow in its train. Since John likes desserts, of course you must 
have them, and you say truly that one “cannot always have ice- 
cream.” In epite of this fact, just think of the fresh fruit that you 
have at your command, or, if you are so unfortunate as to have to 
cater for people who do not like berries or sliced peaches and cream, 
you still can make the countless delicions jellies and blanc-manges of 
which gelatine is the basis. Besides these there are snch desserts as 
strawberry or raspberry float, pineapples sliced with wine, junket, 
and many others with which perhaps you are not as familiar as with 
thore I have vamed. Many big Johns and little Jacks like apple 
snow, which is so simple that I herewith give you a receipt for it. It 
is made of the pulp of baked apples which have been allowed to get 
cold. There ehould be a pint of thie, Beat to a stiff froth the whites 
of 3 eggs, and add to this the apple pulp alternately with a cup of 
powdered sugar. Whip all to a light méringue, and set on the ice 
while you make a custard of the yolks of the three eggs, a pint of 
milk, and 2 table-epoontfuls of seagar. When the custard is cold, torn it 
into a glass bowl, and heap the apple méringue on top, Eat with cream. 

Another simple dessert ie made by lining a dish with slices of 
sponge-cake which have heen dipped in sherry, and filling the hollow 
left in the centre of the dish with well-sweetened whipped cream. 

Whipped cream is the foundation of many palatable hot-weather 
dishes. And have you ever made strawberry charlotte, or straw- 
berry foam, or raspberry flammery, or any of the like summer des- 
serts, the very thought of which makes the month water? If not, 
do not despair of pleasing John until you have tried them all, and by 
that time the summer days will be past. A charmingly suggestive 
little mannal, entitled Cold Dishes for Hot Weather, is published by 
Mesers. Harper & Brothers, and will be found most helpful by house- 
keepers at this season of the year. 


Leowpa P. M.—Indeed you are much mistaken in thinking that to 
make Nesselrode pudding at home is “ one of the impoesibles,” for it 
is one of the mort easily prepared of all the frozen desserts. Make 
a cnstard of 1 quart of milk, 1 quart of rich cream, 8 eggs, and 4 
cups of sugar, and flavor with vanilla. When the custard is cold 
turn it into your freezer. Have ready a cup of marrons glacés cut into 
tiny dice, and when the custard is half-frozen remove the dasher and 
press the marrons down into the middle of the cream, and shake the 
freezer hard to settle them thoroughly, Put the cover again on the 
freezer, aud pack down in ice and salt for several hours longer, or 
until firm. When tarned out on a chilled platter, heap whipped cream 
about the base of the pudding. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 
TASSAR COLLEGE authorities have been 
gathering statistics in regard to the class of 
'97—lust June's graduates—and find that of the 
one hundred and five members forty-seven are mar- 
ried, travelling, or living at home; six are in busi- 
ness—one with her father, one in a law office, 
another in journalism; thirty-four are teachers, 
and eighteen pursuing graduate studies. 
The English department at Vassar has been 
reconstructed and greatly strengthened this sea- 


son under the direction of Miss Laura J. Wylie, W 


a Vassar graduate, who gained her degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy at Yale. Freshmen and Soph- 
omores are rr quired to take courses in this de- 
partment the entire year, after which English 
becomes elective, and the upper classes are given 
seventeen courses to choose from, two in advanced 
composition, one of these dealing with descriptive, 
the other with narrative writing. An interesting 
course is that on the ‘‘ Development of Rhetorical 
Theory,” a study of the subject from Plato to the 
present time; while the one dealing with advanced 
argumentation and oral debate tends to develop 
both fluency in speaking and logical reasoning. A 
few of the courses are given only alternate years. 
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ALPACA AND SILK PETTICOATS. 
For patterns and description see No. IL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Two of these to come next year are ‘Literature of the 
Eighteenth Century” and ‘*‘ English Romanticism, begin- 
ning with Spense..” In this department much attention 
is paid to original work among the students, and its in- 
fluence is already taking definite form, as for the first 
time in the history of the college the traditional concert at 
Commencement is to be abandoned this June, and a de- 
bate between chosen Juniors and Seniors substituted, 
Since the opening of the new Rockefeller recitation-hall, 
the recitation-rooms in the main building are no longer 
used for this purpose, and this summer the building is to 
be thoroughly renovated and altered. Its“ lecture-room,” 
familiar to former students, has become an annex to the 
library, is filled with books, and accommodates seventy 
persons. Another innovation in the main building is a 
large apartment given up to the culinary efforts of the 
girls during their recreation. Here they make “ fudge,” 
have candy pulls. and other amusements, in which fancy 
cooking forms the main feature, and for which every 
necessary utensil is supplied. They no longer make these 
goodies in their own rooms, where afternoon tea and an 
occasional chating-dish bonne bouche are their only in- 













BABIES LONG FROCKS. 
For patterns and description see No. LX. on pattern-shect Supplement. 


dulgence. The most urgent present 


need of the college is a large and 
adequately equipped laboratory in 
biology. 


The curriculum at ane Col- 
lege is continually being enlarged 
and advanced, and now ranks with 
the leading American colleges and 
universities. The most noticeable 
changes for the year of 1898-9 are 
those in art and pedagogy. A sepa- 
rate department in pedagogy is to 
be instituted in the fall, where both 
graduate and undergraduate courses 
in teaching will be supplied. This 
is regarded as a necessary piece of 
college training, as more graduates 
of women’s colleges become teachers 
than follow any other profession. 
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SILK WAISTS. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


BABY’S CHRISTENING ROBE. 


For pattern and description see No. XV. on pattern- 


sheet Supplement. 


The scope of the art department is 
to be much enlarged, and next season 
will offer four full courses, one a 
graduate course, with a specialist in 
charge of each. The theory, history, 
and practice of art are all to go to- 
gether, the real aim being to induce 
the students to understand the artist's 
stand-point. These courses count 
toward the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. Many attractive methods are 
resorted to to cultivate the girls along 
art lines. Once a week a number of 
pectogverhe from noted pictures are 
ung in the art gallery, and a notice 
put on the bulletin-board to attract 
the girls’ attention. Sometimes these 
photographs represent some great 
master; again they illustrate a spe- 
cial period or school of art. Another 
plan that is soon to be tried is that 
of circulating pictures and photo- 
graphs, after the system of the circu- 
lating library. There is an evening 
sketch class, too, to encourage the art 
students, though it is not counted in 
the regular course, and is not com- 
pulsory, but simply for practice. A 
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model is chosen from among the students, who 
poses while the girls copy her. 

The College Chorus is a new musical organiza- 
tion this year, composed of about eighty voices, 
and has been most successful. It is directed by 
Cavalier Augusto Rotoli, of Boston, and is to fur- 
nish the vocal portion of the special “‘ vespers ” 
on Baccalaureate Sunday, a regular feature of 
the Wellesley Commencement. The Shakespeare 
Club is so prosperous that it is soon to build a 
(Wh RPh club-house on the college campus. 

, The girls ave busily preparing for ‘‘ Tree day” 
HAN , and “Float day,” which occur about the 10th 
and 14th of June, and are the two distinctive 
festivities of Wellesley, the former entirely a col- 
lege occasion, when no outsiders are admitted, 
while on ‘* Float day” admission is charged, and 
the general public admitted, the receipts going to 
defray boating expenses, such as the erection of 
the boat-house, the purchase of class shells, and 
general repairs. 

The abolishing of domestic work has proved 
very beneficial to Wellesley, raising its standards 
in every way. 





FIGURED LAWN MATINEE. 
For pattern and description see Nc. XIV. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


Almost one thousand students are in attendance at 
Smith College, the largest number at any of the women’s 
colleges. All special courses have been abolished, and, 
with the exception of the girls in the art and music 
schools, all the students are pursuing a four years’ course 
leading to adegree. The standards of entrance work are 
very high, and the present class of students on an ad 
vanced basis, both intellectually and individually. Zoo! 
ogy and botany are two much-liked studies, and courses 
for four years are symmetrically planned in both these 
departments, leading to graduate work, as biology has 
greatly increased in favor during the past few years, and 
there is a growing demand for competent instructors, 
especially among women. The students’ building fund, 
organized by the class of ’95, is increasing rapidly, and 
the alumnez hope that before long the necessary $22,000 
may be in hand, that the new building may be started. 
It is to contain rooms for the various societies, the the- 
atre, dancing, and the college magazine. Commencement 
this season occurs on Tuesday, June 21, which will also 
be the date for the meeting and reception of the Alumnx 
Association. On Wednesday and Thursday the entrance 
examinations will be held. ; 
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BABIES’ LONG AND SHORT PETTICOATS. 
For patterns and description see No. VIIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 

















ODDS AND ENDS OF RIBBON. 


Jin are too nervous days for women to sit with idle 

fingers, and of course there are a great many new de- 
signs in fancy-work, as there always are; but besides the 
regulation fancy-work there are a number of things which 
are interesting to make, and which take little time and cost 
absolutely nothing, for they are made of the odds and ends 
of ribbons that are accumulated now that so many ribbon 
bows and sashes are worn; for no matter how carefully 
the quantity of ribbon required for a sash or bow is mea- 
sured, there always seems to be a small bit laid over. Just 
at present the craze is for pin-cushions; not only the Duch- 
ess of Teck’s pin-cushions in the tomato shape, which we 
have had for the last year, but minute ones to stand on 
the dressing-table, or else to put into the travelling-bag. 
The newest shape is made of three long narrow bags, 
which stand on end in the shape of a tripod, and are tied 
together at the top. They must not be more than three 
inches long and an inch and a half wide, so that it can 
easily be seen there is not much material required; and 
as each of these cushions is for a different kind of pin, 
they really are very useful 

Then with the wider pieces of ribbon the square flat 
cushions are made, with one end turned over, and with 
a little narrow ribbon to hang them up; these are for 
the stick-pins which are so attractive and useful to fasten 
down lace ties and bows. For the little round brooch- 
es that are worn pieces of wide sash ribbon come into 
play. These are also made with ends that turn over, to 
cover them up when it is necessary to pack the pins away 
in a bag or a bureau drawer. It adds much to the dainti- 
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Fria, 1.—WAIST 


AND DRAWERS FOR BABY 

1 YEAR OLD. 

For pattern and description see No. XVIL. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fics. 5 


Fia. 2.—ALPACA 
For pattern aud description see No. XLLL on pattern- 


anp 6—FROCK AND PETTICOAT FOR CHILD FROM 
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ness to put just a suspicion of sachet pow- 
der in the stuffing of the pin-cushions, some 
violet or heliotrope mixed with orris, but 
only a little. Besides pin-cushions the ends 
of ribbon make the very nicest kind of 
sachets, the satin ones particularly, and it is 
now considered much better form not to use 
perfume, but to have all one’s belongings 
with just a faint trace of scent about them. 
Of course the little flat pin-cushions to slip 
into the dress pocket are being made by the 
score, and they are most useful. It does not 
require a great deal of skill to make any of 
these little trifles, but it does require careful 
and dainty stitching, and choosing two pret- 
ty colors to go together is often very much 
more effective than using just the one shade. 
One woman, who hates to sit idle, and who 
just now refuses to spend any money on 
things that are not absolutely necessary— 
under which head she puts fancy-work—is 
busy all her idle moments in making up 
stacks of these different-shaped pin-cushions, 
not only as farewell gifts for the soldiers, but 
also that she may have them on hand when 
asked to contribute to any of tlie different 
bazars. She made at one time a great deal 
of money by the sale of silk and satin bags, 
but at present there seems to be more demand 
for her handiwork in these small and appar- 
ently insignificant objects than for anything 
else. 


GOWN WITH BLOUSE-WAIST. 
sheet Supplement. 


1 TO 2 YEARS OLD. 


For patterus and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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SHORT WRAP OF MOIRE POPLIN AND LACE. 
For pattern and description see No, VIL. on pattern sheet Supplement. 








Fie, 3.—GIRL’S PLAID CANVAS FROCK. Fie. 4.—BABY'S PIQUE CLOAK. 
For description see pattern-sheet For pattern and description see No. 


Supplement. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fie. 7.—BABY'S SHORT FROCK. 
For pattern and description see No, XV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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LETTERS 
Jy VERY 


4 the « 


OF CEREMONY. 
woman who wishes to keep in 
irrent of affairs, and to conform 
creditably to the indispensable requisites of 
modern life, must know how to write letters 
to suitevery occasion. Correspondence plays 
in 


a very important part society aud in 
agreeable and friendly intercourse. 
One can almost at a glance discover the 


good or ill breeding of a person by the letters 


she writes To dash off a letter in a hurry 
is one thing; to write with a certain formal 
ity and ceremony is another. For instance, 
one is called upon to address a perfect 
stranger In this case it is important to 
her to know what terms she shall use and 
what degree of formality her letter should 
wear. Informality and colloquialism are 
misplaced in a letter of ceremony. Such 
Jetters have their fixed forms and observ- 


inces. Ifa letter is addressed toa person em 
ployed in some official capacity by the gov 
ernment, it to know to what 
peculiar style this person is entitled, whether 


8 linportant 


he should be addressed as the Honorable 
So-and-So, or Yeur Excellency, or in what 
particular terms he should be approached 
It is to the ” degree mortifying to venture 
on a sort of hobnobbing good-fellowship with 
a stately dignitary whom you may never 
meet in the flesh, and with whom you will 
certainly never be ou Intimate terms 

In writing to one wliom you do not know, 
it is always safe to use Dear Madam” 
or *' Dear Sir,” having first written out the 
name of the person in full. It is also more 
formal to say *‘ My dear Mr. Black” or “‘ My 
dear Mrs. Black” than simply to drop the 
pronoun and begin with the word “dear.” 
A letter of ceremony should be carefully 


com posed Before beginning to write it, 
you should know precisely what you wish to 
say, and be able to set that down in the brief- 
est terms consistent with courtesy. Do not 
enlarge on 
proceed directly to the point. 
member, however, that if a letter is to con 
vey for instance, of thanks for 
or if it is to ask a favor, it 
must be couched in terms of graceful ease, 
and be written in good English. Such im 
portant matters as the paper on which you 
write, the style of your penmanship, the 
envelope, and the seal are not to be neg- 


this sort Re 
1 messare, 
favors received, 


le« ted 
In a former 
more leisurely 


generation, when life was 
and people took time about 
what they did, even ordinary letters were 
marked by a measure of ceremony which 
one seldom finds now. Perhaps it would be 
well for us to revert to the manuers of our 
statelier grandmothers, and in our corres 
pondence, particularly when it is with those 
whom we know but slightly, to preserve 
something of the courtliness and dignity 
which characterized letter - writing in their 
time. It must, we fear, be confessed with 
sorrow [hat elegagce has departed from life 
with serenity, and that we are all in such a 
whirl and rush to-day that we have little time 
graceful; little time to be thoughtful 
others 


to be 
of 
would like to have preserved. 


It is in the worst possible taste ever to 


make an apology in a letter, nor should 
its exterior be lacking in neatness. Should 
you write an entire letter, and at the end 


have the misfortune to let a blot fall from 
your pen, at once destroy the sheet and write 
the letter over. Excuses are not consistent 


with ceremony; nor are apologies. 

Instead of priding ourselves on dashing 
off a great number of letters in the course of 
a morning, it would be well for us to de 
termine that everything leaving our hands 
should bear with it the mark of careful com- 
position, of thought, and of regard from the 
writer to the recipient of the letter, a letter 
being regarded as an attention or a compli- 
ment 

In this connection we may observe that 
the handwriting of other days was usually 
more legible than that which is at present 
fashionable. The general effect of much 
latter-day script is distracting, and no popu- 
lar caprice can biind us to the imperfections 
of writing which is not legible. 

In a way, handwriting is an expression 
of character, and the person who sends to a 
friend or stranger a hurried scrawl, which it 
is difficult to decipher, conveys to that person 
a doubtful compliment, and shows a certain 
lack of symmetry in her own character. 

INVITATIONS. 

Invitations may be written directly in the 
first person, or, if preferred, may be couched 
in the third person singular. Thus it is quite 
proper to write to a friend after this fashion: 
Pa. 
a few 
and it will give 
veure if you and your danghter Mary will 
come by the 2.20 train from New 
York, which reaches us at five o'clock. I will meet 
you on the arrival of the train. We e#hall expect you 
k with ua, and as much longer as you 
it conveplent to etay 


Oax Kwon, 
am expecting 
week with me, 


My 


friends to spend next 


peat Mas. Srvant, ~I 


me great pic 


to spend a wee 
can make 

With pleasant anticipatious of your visit, 
frum ail the family, Iam 


and love 


Very sincerely yours, 


Lavua C. Batiey. 


You may wish to ask friends to dinner on 
a certain day, in which case you will write 
an invitation like this: 

My pean Mas. Baown,—WIll you and Mr. Brown 
dive with us, very informally, on Tuesday, the twenty- 
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sixth, at seven o'clock? No other guests are expected, 
aml we hope to have you entirely w ourselves, and to 


| Pewew pleasant memories of bygone days. 





personal matters in a letter of | ¢ : 
| is the most imperative. 
| tation is always a compliment. 


Affectionately yours, 
Euma G. Surru. 


Saturday, Febraary Nineteenth. 


Or the invitation to dinner may read in | 


this way 

My wean Satty,—Onr friend Mr. Whitimore, the 
great explorer, is in town, and will dine with us on 
Saturday, the eighth. We are inviting a few friends 
to meet him. 
great pleasure of your presence on the occasion? 
dive at seven o'clock. 


We 
Later we have arranged to go 
to the theatre and see a little play. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Mavup Exsanon Witson, 
Saturday, February Nineteenth. 


An invitation may be simply sent on one’s 
ordinary engraved visiting-card thus, *‘ Mrs. 
Warren G. Saunders,” with the address in the 
right-hand corner of the card a8 usual. 
Above may be written, ‘‘ Tea at four o’clock, 
Tuesday, April sixth, to meet Miss Deal and 
Miss Percy ;” or it may be in the third person, 
thus: 

Mr. and Mra. Robinson Todd 
request the hunor of your presence at the marriage of 
their daughter Frances 
to Mr. Meredith Sims 
on Wednesday, May the seventh, at four o'clock. 


When an invitation is sent requiring a re- 
ply, it should have in one corner the letters 
ht. 8. V. P., which simply mean, 
you please.” As a rule, invitations of what- 
ever kind should be answered very promptly 
—dinner invitations always by return of mail, 


as, if you cannot give yourself the pleasure | 
of accepting the invitation, you should at | 


once notify your hostess, in order that she 
may fill your place with another friend. An 


invitation to dinner, once accepted, should not | 


be broken under any stress of engagement, 
short of desperate illness or a death in the 
family. Having made an engagement to dine, 
one should keep it, as, of all social duties, this 
To receive an invi- 
Whether or 
not you can attend the function, you must 
never allow yourself to pass the invitation 
over without immediate reply. 


In grouping your friends for special func- 
tions, whether for a dinner and evening en- 
tertainment, a theatre party, or any other 


| social affair, the hostess who would be a suc- 


little time to send letters which we | 





cess must endeavor to bring the right people 
together. The pleasure of an evening is 
made or marred by the guests who are 
brought into contact with each other. Peo 
ple may be charming in themselves, and yet 
may have no possibility about them of min- 
gling, any more than oil and water. Always 
remember that certain people will probably 
be congenial. ‘The secret of making people 
at home in your house is in determining 
which of your friends will probably find 
something agreeable in the other. 

It is not enough to have a beautiful house, 
excellent service, a perfect dinner, and every- 
thing comme il faut; but you must be sure 
that no one whom you ask will feel strange. 

The custom which some practise of not 
introducing people to each other, because 
the fact of being under the same roof is in 
itself an introduction, is really a cold and 
frigid thing, which should not be permitted 
to creep into our social life. It is always 
better that those who are invited to spend 
an hour or an evening together should feel 
that they have something which will make 
the hour a joy in memory. 


Apvict to Motners.—Mks. W InsLow’s SooTHING 
Syxur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the sume, allays all mo 
cures wind colic, and is the best remed y for dia chen. 


—(Adv 





A VALUABLE BOOK. 
Heattn,” sert out by = N. ve 
Milk Co. New York, 

Borden Eagle Brand ies sennel tal Milk. 


\“ INFANT 
Condensed 
of the Gail 











It is a valuable book, that should be in every 
home.—{ Adv. ] 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Columbia Chain Wheels, $75 
Hartford Bicycles, - - 00 
Vedett2 Bicycles, $40 and 35 





Will you and your brother give us the | 


“answer if | 








Vor, ZX, No. 2. 


Wwamafer Store: 


For Our Far-away Friends 


A few days ago we acquired a very extraordinary lot of silks at a very 
extraordinary price. We put them on sale, without saying a word about 
them, and they were so pretty and so cheap that they sold like the pro- 
verbial “ hot cakes,” or, to use a more up-to-date comparison, like steam 
yachts in war time. 

It occurred to.us that these were exactly the kind of goods that would 
interest some of the many thousand friends with whom we have recently 
become acquainted through the mails ; so, just in time, we withdrew a lot 
of the prettiest of the silks, and held them for your orders. Here they 
are—five lots of them, with plenty of choice in each, and samples of any 
and all waiting for your request. 











One lot at 80c. a yard, regularly $1 


A firm, rich taffeta silk, in seven exquisite evening shades. It has a delicate pattern 
outlined in pin-dots over fine diagonal satin stripes—three tones of the same color. 


One lot at 80c. a yard, regularly $1 


Hair-line taffetas, with a bayadere satin stripe, shaded with black; an exceedingly 
cool, neat, tasteful style, which will impress you at sight. Seven shades. 


One lot at 85c. a yard, regularly $1 


Beautifully brocaded taffetas, pattern of trailing vine, delicately executed between 
clusters of jewel satin stripes. Shades are pink, yellow, nile green, and white. 


One lot at 85c. a yard, regularly $1 


Very rich white Canale taffetas, white grounds, diversified with white satin stripes 
and colored *‘canale” stripes of green, heliotrope, gray, bluet, yellow, lavender, 
new red, or pink. 


One lot at $1 a yard, regularly $1.25 
These are heavy silks for outdoor wear, effective and rich, but not too showy. 
three-color combinations, beautifully blended. 
intersections, 





In 
Two-way stripes, jewelled at 


Would you like samples of these or of anything else? 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Broadway 
New York 
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GLYCERINE 5 PAP § 


Transparent as “crystal. The strict- 

ly hygienic properties and absolute 
purity, as well as the refined and deli- 
¥ cate perfume of this toilet soap, have } 
placed it it at at the apex of all. 


SAMPLE CAKE 15 CENTS. 
minens ‘o a KROPrr, bo S, AGENTS, NEW YORK . 
SOL 











HOMERIC SYNCHRONISM. An Enquiry into the Time and Place of Homer. By W. E’ 


GLADSTONE. Post 8Svo, Gilt Tops, $2 00 


SKETCH OF WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. By H. W.Lucy. 
Cloth, 35 cents. 


SPEECHES OF POPE PIUS IX. By W.E.GLapstone. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. By G. W. E. Russe... (In “ Queen's Prime 
Minister Series.”) 12mo, $1 25. 


32mo, Paper, 20 cents; 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 
AS & BROTHERS, Publishers 





| THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 


EIGHNER’S FETT-POWDER «no 


ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet antes imparting to the face 

a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 
Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 


SHOPPING S277 sissies 
nished MRS. HH. SAVER. 832 7th Ave. Bree. 


PSILANTI UNDERWEAR. Sold in all cities 
and large towns. HAY & TODD MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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9 Are desirable for Tailor-made Costumes 


For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
of all descriptions. 


Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positivo- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive... . 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 


Dress 5 Linings and Dress Foundations 


Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted fur Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations, 
In appearance Made in all fashionab! 
pom teen Lm fork ag They come in Serges, and in NUBIAN Fast — 
era eer Imperials, Cheviots, Whipcords, WRARSTLE has Tag Attached 

FOR SALE BY Soleils, and Coverts. Seo — a 

B. Altman & Co. 


a 
NEW YORK Po ae. 8 ee Ca 


How to Buy 


Waterproof Cloths 








This stamp is on the wrong Without it they are not 
side of the goods. genuine. 
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CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS | Wisss Sac ae. = 
: . : ‘ - E | appearance of the article. The only safe guide Sum mer Si ks. 
will be furnished at the uniform price of ‘ . in buying is the maker’s trade-mark. : ; ps 
Retaese : k Knives, Forks, Spoons, etc., Plaid and Check Taffetas. 
: SLEEVE, 25 Cents. WAIST 3 Siceve'§, 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. | Stamped Barré and Corded Silks. 
WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cents. COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents. } “1847 Rogers Bros.” India Foulards, 
All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. : \ psemgemaraend Grenadines and Crepes. 


y are the best that is made in plate—‘ Si/ver 
“s Plate that Wears."’ There are other | Oi it A> £ 
“Rogers.” Be sure and get “1847.” 4 19b ot. 


| 
MADE BY 

a9) Meripen Brrrannta Co., Meriden, Conn. NEW YORK. 
208 Fifth Ave.,N. Y.; 147 State St., Chicago. a 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere, 


; The publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in less than 3 days after receipt of order. } 
In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form ts suggested, 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 











Dear Sirs,— .. 1898 


Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of MAISON | 


SLEEVE OF DESIGN No 


; WAIST “ “ No Pattern of sleeve is not, in any case, in- LAF E R is} t 5 R Ee 


REDFERN says: “ No 
dainty gown in fashion 
for 1808 is complete 
unless finished with the 











- ‘ ’ 
\ cluded with that of the waist 28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS OMO 
. ‘ “ “ 
SKIRT No Beminds its numerous American DRESS 
: ' y-Customers who honour this 
: for which I enclose cents. firm with their orders that they will SHIEL 
‘ always find there the most splendid No Rubber, No Odor, Light, 
— 4 ‘ asso ent of the very latest no- White, and Waterproof. 
Ni velties created in ; iT wilt out wear rubber ond stock. 
je lds. i. o wt 
é pens e ROBES a5 MANTEAUX se without a Stehemienl. a 
ac . *° | our r hasa't them, senc 
and COSTUMES : af 4 ty yt 
Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 77 and 78, page 465. Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess | ee a en eee ere. white, black: 
. ; ; ' of Wales Man’f’d by THE OMO MFG. CO 
. Address Haxrer & Brotruers, Franklin Square, New York City. ‘ , Lomas Me idietown, Conn. New York Office, 304 Canal St. 

















The best that ve capital, and up-to-date methods 
can produce. All important im woven in Reed 
Organs have emanated from this Coane. he Mason 
& Hamlin Pianos are characterized a, the same 


ORCANS 


highest degree ofexcellence. New and most at 
tractive styles introduced this season. 


Catalogues, full particulars, and terms sent upon 
application, 


SOLD ON INSTALMENTS, IF DESIRED, 


Masons: Hamlin 


BOSTON, NEWYORK, CHICAGO, 


and business of all kinds 

SHOPPING : in New York by a ladyof 
lence, good tas' without charge. Circular 

vs erences. RiiSs'A BOND. 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 





sumer at wholesale prices, thus sav- 
ing the profits of the dealer and the com. 
missions of the agents. No money soquused 
until instrument has been thoroughly tested 
yourown house. Shipped on 8 days’ 


PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, - $4 00 a Year 
WEEKLY, - $4 00a Year 
BAZAR, - - $4 00 a Year 
ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a Year 


1 REISE RE SIEBER A HE EERE HE Te IIE ETE EE EE 





$155.00 


and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 

PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
teenty-Ave gears. 7 P. 0. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 





EMME IK AAR TEETH TE ETE ETE 


HHH AAA LEARA ARR AEA REE AIEER 








THREE POPULAR BOOKS =| W. M. Thackeray’s 
By H. G. Wells | COMPLETE WORKS 


Biographical Edition. Comprising Additional Material 

THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. With Illustrations. | and Hitherto Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Draw- 
ei ings, Derived from the Author's Original Manuscripts 

and Note-books. Edited by the Author's surviving daugh- 
ns Wells has given us, in “The War of the Worlds,” a narrative of ter, Mrs. ANNE THACKERAY Ritcuiz. 13 Volumes. To 
absorbing interest.— Brooklyn Eagle. : EN be issued monthly, as far as possible in chronological 

Mr. Wells has achieved a triumph. From first to last the illusion is . . 7 ~ <1, 
complete.— Outlook, London. order. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
50 per volume. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


THIRTY STRANGE STORIES. New Edition. Post The authorized life of Thackeray has, in accordance with his own ex- 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. pressed desire, never been written, His life is in his books, and Mrs. Rich- 
: ae mond Ritchie (Anne Thackeray Ritchie) has written, as an introduction to 
Creepy, ingenious, original, and more than clever they all are. They | each volume, a memoir of the book itself. The illustrations are by the 


fascinate you like the eye of a snake. ... It would be impossible to | Author, Richard Doyle, George du Maurier, Frederick Walker, George Cruik- 
find a group of stories that will give the reader more sensations, or | shank, Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A., Luke Fildes, R.A., Charles Keene, Frank 
hold his attention more firmly.— Boston Herald. Dicksee, R.A., and F. Barnard. Several fac-similes of manuscript are given, 
as well as portraits of the author, hitherto unpublished. 

THE INVISIBLE MAN. A Grotesque Romance. New Already Published : 

Edition. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. April 15, VANITY FAIR; May 17, PENDENNIS. 

It is just like a transcript from real life recalling the best work of Poe | To be pu about June 15, 
in its accent of sincerity, and surpassing it in its felicity of style-—Zhe Spee- THE MEMOIRS OF MR. CHARLES J. YELLOWPLUSH. 
tator, London. The entire edition will be completed about April 15, 1899. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK AND LONDON 











FELINE AMENITIES. 
She. “1 MAD THRER MEN AT MY FEET LAST NIGHT.” 
Her Sister, “ls wuar ALL? Tuern’s CeRTAINLY ROOM 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FROM PROMINENT PEOPLE 





Coitecren py Anne Waratneron Wrruracr. 

AOTUATE! 1 sincere desire to end the hostilities now on between the 
1 ed States and Spain, I have personally interviewed a number of gen- 
tiemen of great prominence and influence, who have gladly availed them- 
a of th ppo nity to suggest plaus of campaign for the relief of 
t American people 

Lord Dunraven was the first of the person@to whom [ applied. He re- 
ceived me courteously, and averred that eo far as land-fighting was con 
r i he was t an expert, but on the sea be had decided views, which 
he expressed as follows 

‘I think the Yankee folks would win, 
Beyond all proper sort af doubt, 
lf ‘mid the siren whistles’ din 
The 1 send excursion steamers out 
With theae about them in a rina, 
The Spaniards couldn't » a thing.” 

The Ear! handed me t of paper upon which these lines were 
written w a remarkable show of feeling. Whether his plan is a good 
one or not Lam not prepared to eay 

Mr. Dingley and Mr, Speaker Reed were the fext persons called apon 


They bad already sent their plans to the Prident. Mr. Dingley's was 
as fvlhowse 


Should any Spanish army come 

And try ¢ md upon ovr shores, 
Ww) passa li tariff act 

7 harge a duty on their corps; 
If we but make it high enough, 
O Spain will shortly ery * Knough I 

Mr. Reer's was leas complicated, and somewhat more direct and 
vigerous. It was this 

* To do ‘em up past doubt or cavil 
lf o'er the aca they dare to travel, 
Juat let me hit ‘em with wy gavel.” 

The ex-President of the New York Central Railroad stopped reading 
thee “mn papers long enough to say that he had been so busy of late 
wr g testimonials for patent medicines and hand-organs and other 
ueeful things that be bad no defluitely formed ideas as to how to end 
the wa 

* However,” said he 


imid the loud alarum din 


I think our side would surely win 


If once the Spanish I could reach 
And make an after-dinner speech. 
No man's so vile, 80 full of veniality, 
Who can withstand my geniality.” 


Mr. Depew then read me the speech he 
would make under the circumstances, and 
I am convinced that if Sagasta could hear 
it he would give up Cuba, relinquish the 
Philippines, and make Spuin itself over to 
Portngal. 

O'Connell MeGiory, of the New York 
police force, was encountered in Madison 
Square, 

“U's as gad as over,” he sald. ‘* Mr. 
Rooshyvelt's goin’ for ‘em.” 

** But he can’t do everything,” said L 

* Well,” said Mr. McGlory, 


“ Aw yez want ter lick thim Spainyarda, 

Oi Cink the war would shtop 

Av yez put the Ving in charge of 
Mosht onny New York cop. 

He'd put the twiahters on their wrists 
An’ lamm ‘em ‘bout the sthreet, 

An’ thin he'd whack ‘em on their soles 
Till the shoes fell off their feet !” 


This plan was so similar to Mr. Speaker 
Reed's that the Strategy Board at Wash- 
ington may ask the two gentle- 
men to unite in putting it into 
operation. 

A very prominent member of 
the Brotherhood of Motormen 
in New York was quite anxious 
to retire the fleets altogether. 
Said he: “ Once let'em land in 
New York and they'll have 
their hands full.” He added: 


“ For I can do more in a min- 
ute, my dear, 
With my car than a war-ship 
can do in @ year; 
Just give "em a volley 
Of cable or trolley, 
And see ‘em skedaddle from 
here I" 





LOTS MORE,” i 
FOR LOTS MOR I cheerfully submit these 


plans to the people, and trust 

that all who may approve of 

any one of them will exert his 
or her inflnence with the administration, for the war is getting 
on my nerves. Bargain counters are nothing like war as dis- 
taurbers of the peace, and I wish to get back to my cherished 
old-time duties of writing fashion notes and poetry 





—_—a—— 


“Commander B has invited me to go on his ship with 
him,” said Mr. Patterson to his wife 

** Oh; papa, if you go will you take me with you as your 
orderly 7?” pleaded Tommie, who had been reading the papers 

“You don’t know how to obey well enough to be an 
orderly,” answered his father. 

“Then take me as your disorderly,” added the little fellow, 
roguishly. 

ee 


“ Well, how did that sonata go that you have been practis- 
ing all winter ?” asked Mr. Dobbs, as hia danghter came home 
from her musical club lovuking weary and disgusted 

“Oh, they talked so much about the origin and the forma- 
tion of the sonata,” said his daughter, * that there wasn't any 
time left to play.” 

ee 


“How many holes did you make to-day 7” asked Mr. Smith 
of his wife, who has just started in to become a golfer. 

“Oh, not nearly as many as I did yesterday,” «aid Mra 
Smith, “ and the caddie put back the lumps of sod every time.” 


_—— > - 


* It’s all very well for you girls to aay that you can get along 
just as well without os,” said Archie, “ bat what would you do 
if the Spanish should capture this port?” 

“We'd give a dance,” anewered Maud, flippantly, “and for 
once in our lives we would have enough partners to go 
round.” 

——— 


** Golf is snch an expensive game that I really can’t afford to 
play,” sighed Mrs. Quiverfull. 

“That's where you make a great mistake,” said Mre. Bow- 
ser. “I have found it a great economy. I don't have to keep 
a nurse any more, as the children are always on the links with 
me; we don’t have any more doctor's bills; and besides all 
that, I don’t have to bny any more expensive delicacies to tempt 
my husband's appetite. He talks so mach about his game at 
dinner that he doesn’t know what he's eating.” 





£6 ont pry i 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Daughter, “ Wuene nave sister AND Greorce Gone ?” 
Father. “lve sant THEM LNTO THE DARK ROOM TO DEVELOP THEIR AFFECTIONS.” 








HIS SAD CONDITION. 


‘Well, McLubberty,” saluted the physician, entering the sick-room, 
“ how are you this merning ” 

“ Ow, docthor,” returned the ailing Hibernian, in a gray and holiow 
voice, “Oi'm much woorse, so oi am! Sure ut was an awfal attack ot 
was afther hovin’in th’ poight! Oi Vink ut was paralysis or sawmthin’ 
av th’ koind, for ut laved me *pacheless an’ motionless entoirely. Be- 
gorra, ol can’t say a worrud yet. 





The imagination of some small boys is) hhaving. The other night, 
when Mr, Wall pag was lying asleep Bis library sofa and snoring 
away for dear life, Mrs, Wallypug remarked that she wished he would not 
snore 80. 

“Pa ain't snorin’,” said Tommie Wallypug, “ Te's dreamin’ about a 
dorg, and that's the dorg growling.” 


-—_———— 


“There's been another engagement,” said young Mr. Dolley, who bad 
been reading the latest war news. 

“Oh dear,” sighed Miss Frocks, “1 wish I could be in an engage- 
ment!” 

And in a few minates she was right in one, 


——~>——_ 


Mes. Wioxs. ‘* Why is old china so valnable ?”" 

Mus. Rioxs. “ On account of its rarity.” 

Mus. Wicks. “ Bat I don't see why it should be so very rare ?”’ 

Mus. Riexs, “ Well, with my experience of servants, | must confess 
that a piece of china that jasts a month is a wonder to me.” 


FEMININE, 
Reginald, “1 suprose tr I sHovuLp Go TO THE WAR You 


COULD FIND A suUnsrrruTe FoR ME?” 


Eleanor, “ Wovu_vn't It BK BETTER FOR YOU TO FIND A 


SUBSTITUTE, AND SAVE ME THE TROUBLE ?” 


MY PREDECESSOR. 


“ Yes, sir, you ain’t the first Yankee postmaster we've had in this town ; 
there was one afore you came; but I hope you'll have better lack than 
he did. I hope you will.” 

“Why, what happened to him, Major? What did he do?” 

* Died—endden.’ 

“Oh! Isthatso? But what was the matter with him? What siled 
him?" 

“Nuthin’ particniar; he just died. Wa'n't that ‘nongh?” 

“Yes, [should think it was. But surely there must have been some- 
thing that killed him 7?” 

“ Yes, there was—Colonel Parker.” 

“Oh!” 

During the painful silence that followed, the Major continued to swing 
his feet idly against the counter on which he was sitting. 

“You see, it was this way,” he at last continued. “The Colonel he 
wae a great letter-writer— wrote more letters than everybody else in town 
pat together. Still does, far as that goes, Well, sir, the Colonel, bein’ a 
gentleman of the strictest honor, didn’t usually trouble himself to pnt 
stamps on his letters; he'd just write up in the corner like, Charge to box 
17. Now between gentiemen, of course, that was all that was necessary. 
Bat that derned Yankee, it seemed, wa'n’t ured to gentlemen's ways, so 
he thought he'd onght to puta stop to it. Reekon he’s sorry he did, now. 
Well, sir, anyway, in comes the Colonel one day into this store, and 
tother Yank was behind the bars, just like you are now, lookin’ for all 
the world like a jail-bird. The Colonel walked up to the window to ask 
for his mail, but before he could get out a word, out came a Jetter shoved 
at him, one of his own, still anstamped. 

“** What's that 7 cried the Colonel, flushin’ up at the insult. 

“* That, sir,’ says that big fool of a postmaster—* that, sir, is a letter you 
pnt in this office. 

** And why the dence didn’t you mail it, then?’ 

“* Because it hasn't got a stamp on it.’ 

“*It hasn't, hey? Well, I'd like to know what that means,’ says the 
Colonel, pointin’ to the writin’ in the corner; ‘dou't it suy there, Charge 
to boa 177° 

“*Yes, it says that all right "nongh,’ answered that foolhardy idiot, 
‘but I'm tired o’ that sort o’ thing, and I ain't guin’ to stand it any 
longer.’ Blowed if those wa’n’t his very words,” 

* Bat, Major, the Colonel—what did he do?” 

“ a Colonel? Oh, he shot him, of course.” 

“Onl” 

_** Yes, sir; and what gets me is that they were derned near havin’ 
litigation about the matter.” intiaM Wattace Wurretoox. 


a oe 


Orriotat. oy Fire Derartwent. “Is this friend you want to get onto 
the force a bright sort of a fellow?” 

O’Harniean, “Sure he ain't bright enough to set the worrnld afoire, 
ez ye might say, but I'm thinkin’ he'd doa good job helpin’ put it out 
wanet it got a-goin’.”’ 

> 


A boy three and a half years old, of very poor parents—so poor that 
each child (no matter how small) had certain work to do, was required 
to bring in the kindling-wood each day. One Sunday he did not seem 
inclined to do his work, At last his mother spoke to him and said: 
“Graham, why don’t you bring in your wood? All the others will have 
their work dove before you start.” The boy sat still. His mother added: 
“Graham, why don't you obey? Go at once.” 

aS a cv n ame out. 

ps lay 's Sunday,” the lad replied. “and I won't work. I am going 
to heaven, if the rest of the family don't.” 




















